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GENERAL CONFERENCE RESPECTING CHAPEL 
BUILDING IN LONDON, 


J hee COMMITTEE of the LONDON CON- 
GREGATIONAL CHAPEL BUILDING SOCIETY very 
reapectfully invite the Pastors and Deacons of the London Con 
gregational Churches, the Contributors to the Society, and other 
members of the denomination, who may be introduced by any 
of the above parties, to a FRATERNAL CONFERENCE on 
the growingly important work of Chapel Exten<ion in London 
and ite vicinity. It is proposed to hold the above meeting at 
the CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY, BLOMFIELD STREET, 
FINSBURY, on WEDNESDAY, February 12, at half-past 5 
o'clock. Tes to be provided. 

J. C. GALLAWAY, See. 


;XHIBITION OFFICIAI, CATALOGUES. 
4 ADVERTISEMENTS are now bring received for the First 
Edition of a Quarter of a Million of the Small Catalogue, also 
for the Illustrated, and German, and French Catalogues. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
CLOWES AND soNs, Printers, 


Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


— — — — 


THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


HE REFORMER’S ALMANACK AND 
POLITICAL YEAR-BOOK for 1831 (published under 
the sanction of the Nati nal Reform Association), contains 
ninety pages of valuable statistical information on political, 
financial, and social questions—on the Freehold Land move- 
ment, the parliamentary constituency, the last session of Parlia- 
ment, and its official reports, besides the information common 
to all almanacks, a record of the events of the past year, and 
abstracts of the principal acts passed in 1850. No Radical 
Reformer should be withou' it. Price 6d. 


London: AyLott and Jones, Paternoster-row ; and all 
Booksellers. 


PRIVATE TUITION. 2 — 
M, J. SIBREE, M.A. (of the University of 


London), wishes to receive One or Tag Pupils, to edu- 
cate with the sons of a gentleman residing in @ neigivourhood 
of Stroud. The course of instruction will compri-e all the 
branches of a complete Classical and Mathematical Education 
(ineluding German and French), such as is required fm 
paring for a professional lite, or for entering the Universities. 

The house Mr. S. has taken is in a healthy and pleasant situ- 
ation, in one of the most agreeable districts in England, 


Terms, £100 per annum. 
Address, the Upper Grange, Stroud, Gloucestershire. 
References to 8. 8. Martino, Esq., Ebley, Gloucestershire. 


— 


BATHWICK-HILL SCHOOL, 
Adjoining Claverton Down, One Mile from Bath, 
Conducted by GEORGE CLARKE, 


IHE Objects aimed at are—lIst, to ensure a 

thoroughly Scriptural and gentlemanly Education ; 2nd, to 
maintain in every department the strictest discipline, united 
with kindness and moderation; 3rd, by means of tamiliar con- 
versutional lectures, delivered regularly by Mr. J. D. Codax, 
and other proſes-ore, to teach the principles as well as the com- 
mon facts of knowledge; 4th, to treat the pupils as members of 
the family, providing them liberally with domestic comforts at 
the same table with the Pri:ftipal and the four resident masters, 
one of whom holds two diplomas. 


AN ARTICLED PUPIL WANTED. 


JANUARY 26:b, 1851. 
EV. J. ALDIS, MAZE-POND.— 


Dear Sin, —I beg to hand you this raoresr net the 
— of yesterday, in appointing Messers. dome and 
astty Deputies from the — — assembling in Maze- 
pond Me 8 house to the Gene Body of Dissenting Depu- 
ties, on the following grounds, amongst others that might be 
enumerated :— 


Ist. Because no sufficient notice was given of the election. 

2nd. Because, in the present peculiar state of the pub ie mind, 
and aspect of public affairs, the selection and appointment of 
Deputies calls for more than usual consideration, and requires 
a previous expression of the general feeling and opinion as to 
the principles which should be followed at the present crisis, 

3rd. Because the General Body of Dissenting Deputies have 
adopted a course of proceeding with reference to the Papal 
question, which, by the tenor und nature of their appointment 
they were not authorized to do, as the deputics for watching 
over the civil rights of Dissenters. 

4th. Because the proceedings of the Deputies assume the 
aspect of having a right to direct the course to be pursucd, and 
the opinions to be expressed upon politico-religious questions. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
GEORGE BAYLEY. 


Oo 


TO TAILORS. 
FOREMAN WANTED, in a respectable 


Trade in London. He must porsess unquestionable 
abilitics, and considerable experience as a sucecesful Cutter. 
To such a liberal salary will be given, and it will be uscless for 
any others to apply. 


Application by letter, or personal (if the latter, between 7 and 
8 in the evening), to T. S., at 96, New Bond-street, 


‘6 
KNOW THYSELF.” 
IE SECRET ART of Discoverinc Cua- 
-RACTER from the peculia des of HANDwritino ie still 
aes by PROFE*>OR ELLISON with astonishing success. 
lis startling revelations ef the uta! qualities, talents, and 
defects of his applicants fill the four Pages of a sheet of paper, 
the style of the description differing trom anything yet at- 
tempted. Test this curious art by seuding any specimen of the 
writing of yourself or of those in whom you are interested (en- 
RAPE the fee of 15 Postage Stamps) addressed to Mr. 
PHAEL ELLISON, Grapbiologist, 155 Strand, London. 


SOUTH WOLD, SUFFOLK, 


EV. WM. HOPKINS wishes for a 
YOUNG MAN as School Assistant, to teach the Junior 
Classes, and to attend to the Writing Department in his Semi- 
nary. 
Address by letter, pre-paid, stating full particulars. 


— — — — = —- 


DAILY GOVERNESS. 


ANTED, in a Gentleman’s Family, of Dis- 
senting principles, in the neighbourhood of Brixton-bill, 
a LADY, thoroughly educated, of good address, and who is 
fully competent to teach the usual branches of a sound and 
liberal education, embracing English, French, in ordinary con- 
versation, Drawing, Music, and whore study would be to 
strengthen and develop the mental faculties of her Pupils. Their 
ages vary from 12 to 5. The hours of attendance would be from 
halſ- past nine to six o’clock. 
Apply by letter, stating qualifications and terms, addressed to 
B. A., at Mr. Smith's, Grocer, Brixton-hill, Surrey. 


TO JOURNEYMEN BREAD AND BISCUIT BAKERS, 


ANTED, a steady, active, and obliging 

YOUNG MAN, who thoroughly understands the busi- 
ness, and would be required to take the principal management 
of the Bakehouse. No Sunday trade. 


Apply to J. Wiles, Bread and Biscuit Baker, Corn Dealer, &c., 


St. Albans, Herte. 
Aan 
64, CHANCERY-LANE, LONDON, 
Established pursuant to Act of Parliament. 
Policies indisputable, and paid, whatever may be the cause 
of death. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ASSURANCES FOR PROVISION IN CASE OF SICKNESS. 
MARRIED LIVES ASSURED FOR LESS THAN SINGLE, 


Assurances effected by the deposit of money withdrawable 
at pleasure with interest. 

Accident Policies without additional premiums. 
One-half the Premiums paid lentat interest on a Policy effected 
on Table 4, or returned on its surrender. 

Propate ADMINISTRATION AND Legacy DUTIEs SAVED. 


Mone vided apprentice, educate, &., 
** * * 9 


Preference to Shareholders. 
ocal Boards, with Solicitors, Medi 


pany. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


lst MARCH, 


ALLOCATION AT Ist MARCH, 1856. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
Established 1831. 


President. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AND 
QUEENSBERRY. 


LONDON OFFICE—6la, MOORGATE-STREET. 


Physician. Solicitor. 
JOSEPH LAURIE, Esq , M. D., CHARLES LEVER, Esq., 
12, Lower Berkeley-street, 1, Frederick’s-place, 
Portman-square. Old Jewry. 


Loans in Town and Country accompanied by an Assurance. 


Officers and Agents, 
are being appointed in the country. Applications for appoint- 
ments and information can be made at the office of the Com- 


TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGES OF THE YEAR'S 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE 
LONDON OFFICE, 614, MOORGATE-STREET, OR AT 
ANY OF THE SOCIETY’S AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE 


POLICIES EFFECTED ON OR BEFORE lst MARCH, 1851, 
WILL RECEIVE SIX YEARS’ ADDITIONS AT THE 


8dr ri, EQUITABLE LIFE 


HEAD OFFICE—26, Sr. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 


The SCOTTISH EQUITABLE being a MUTUAL ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY, their Profits or Bonuses are not, as in Pro- 
prietary Companies, divided between the Partners of the Com- 

and the Arsured, The whole belong to the Policy 
ders; and the subjoined table will show that these Profits 
are not merely imaginary. 


TABULAR VIEW OF ADDITIONS TO EACH POLICY 
OF 


If effected 
Additions | Amount payable 
‘ On or | Original vested — 2 
n year Bene Alter 
of the — 2 a the Premium in 
: ot resent year. 
ed. N . 
4 8 s. d. E . d. 
l 1832 1,000 429 4 4 1.47 16 0 
3 1834 1,000 381 11 6 1,409 41 
6 1837 1,000 | 303 7 6 1.320 810 
9 1840 1,000 229 12 0 1.251 3 10 
12 1843 1,000 160 0 0 1,183 4 0 
15 1846 1,000 “a 1,120 0 0 


&5~ MEDICAL REFEREES PAID by the SOCIETY. 
The Nineteenth Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, and all 
other information may be had (free) on application at the So- 
ciety’s Office, 61a, Moorgate.strect, City. 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 


\ LPACA UMBRELLAS.—The economy, both 
* - in the cost and wear of this umbrella, has been fully 
established, and proves that “ Alpaca” will outlast amy other 
material hitherto used for umbrellas. It may be obtained of 
most umbrella dealers in the United Kingdom, from 10s. 6d.— 
W. & J. SANGSTER, 140, Regent-street; 94, Fleet-street; 10, 
Voyal Exchange; and 75, Cheapside, 


HE ECLECTIC REVIEW 
for FEBRUARY, price le. 6d. 
Edited by Tuos. Paice, LL.D. and Rer. W. H. Srowett, D. D. 


CONTAINS: 

. The Royal Academy. 
. Sunday egisiation.—Memoirs of Sir Andrew Agnew. 
. Smith's Social Aspects. 
Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales. 
Emigration.—Its distribution and importance. 
Lord Carlisle, and Alexander Pope. 
. The Italian Revolution.—Mazzini and Baillie Cochrane. 
. Wuthering Heights, and Agnes Grey. 
„The Power of Ramanism. 

Review of the Month, &. &e. 


9% The circulation of the Eclectic having increased fourfold, 
a Third Edition of the JANUARY Number is now ready, and 
may be had by order of any Bookseller in town or country. 


Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 
THE MONTHLY Pare se 


CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR 
FOR FEBRUARY 


CONTAINS :— 
1. Romanism in England since the Reformation. 
2. Christian E zation. 
J. De Wette. 
4. Man and the Bible: a — — 
5. The Connexion of Church State Dey eget considered. 
$. —— Seldom; Fail Never. A Tale for the Young. 
PorTry b * and the Watery. 
Notices of Books.—Intelligence.—New Works and New 
Editions, 


A SECOND EDITION of the JANUARY Number is now ready 
OONTENTS :-— 


Cenavr Vr 


1. A RETROSPECT. 
1. PURITANISM, NONCONFORMITY, AND DISSENT. 
I HUMAN NATURE-ITS RELIGIOUS ELEMENT. 
4. A SABBATH MEDITATION. 
5. THE “ BARDS OF THE BIBLE.” 
6. ESSAYS AND POEMS OF T. T 


Tale * 5 
POETRY :—Janvuary Verses.—Tur Ra Time. 
Arnorisms.—Original and Selected; Notices of Books; Intel- 
ligence; New Works and New Editions, &c., &e., Kc. 


Price Sixpence. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Its peotus was a modest, but taking one, and so far as 
the first number will justify the expression of an opinion, its 
promises will be faithfully kept. The contents are solid, varied, 
and atiracti in tone, und possessing great literary ex- 
cellence, while the entire ‘ getting up’ indicates taste, tact, and 
judgment.”— Nonconformist. 

“Though addressed mainly to Dissenters, its contents are 
sufficiently divers fied in character and catholic in seutiment to 
interest readers of every clues. There are eight articles in this 
number, all written with ability, and manifesting an amount of 
candour, moderation, and good feeling rarely found in politico- 

1 adaptation and merit to ensure 
success, it has hearty commendation.”"— Newcastle Guar- 


iu appearance is highly respectable and its price marvel- 
lously We hail fhe ad wont of this caudidate for public 
favour 7 we that it will meet with the support it richly 
merits. 


“ The religious articles are written in a calm and judicious 
— We cordially weleome our 
that his career 


cheap, end well got 9 lt is 
and the C's: ist an /Vitness, 


very far in pant of ability, and in adaptativn to 
he We doudt not — a wide and profitable field of 


ilanthropic efforts to bring Christ's 
ro —— vith the — circle, and with the 
the community who are either wholly or partly unin- 
by Christian truth.“ - Bradford Observer. 2 
oncotformists must encourage this liberal periodical.”’— 
0 


i 
mi 


i 


Gateshead OSsercer 

% A new candidate for public patronage, and one that from its 
cast and character, as indicated by this introductory number, is 
likely to obtain no meagre portion thereof, The Christian Specta- 
tor promises to be an effective auxiliary in carrying forward the 
cause of political, eis, and — 72 progression, and, as such, 
we wish t success.” — Kdinburg News. 

“A new claimant for the popular suffrage had need of new 
grounds on which to rest its pretensions, and new resources out 
of which. to reward the people's patronage, Tho Christian 
Spectator, we think, makes its appearance with both these re- 
quisites, and we doubt not will speedily command a wide elreu- 
lation, and amply repay each reader's perusa!. If the subse- 

nent numbers keep up to the present mark, there need be no 
ear of suceess,”—She field Independent. 

„The contents are of a varied and popular character, and the 
articles are carefully, and for the most part effectively, written 
There is touch literary merit in the number, and the priveiples 
advocated are in every reepect unexcce ion able. 4 8 whole, it 
has our cordial recomincndation, us well as hearty wishes for sts 
success.”"-— Norfolk Ni ws. 

“Carefully got up, and likely to become popular.“ —Glasgow 
Kruminer. 

: an Tact, Vinrtr, and Co., 25 Paternoster- 
PB ng, Roar np 9 and C. Buack. Glasgow: J. Ratrray;and 


ail Bookeellers in town und country, 
een TO SCHOOL ASSISTANTS, 


N ENGLISH MASTER WANTED.—A 


thorough knowledge of French required, Kesential re- 
quisites—piety, amiability, and aptness to teach. 


— 


Apply to Mr. Don nN TON, Linton, Cambridgeshire. 
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ORIGINAL 
NEEECTIVE 


“er 


Fesrvany 5,] 


She Nonconformist. 


1851. 


SARL’ S ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE 


Is THE 


BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR SOLID SILVER. 


ear the 
GOLD and SILVER WATC 


GOLD AND SILVER 


SAAL and SONS, WATCH .MANUFACTURERS, 18, POULTRY 
n Mansion-house), invite attention to their new and 


WATCHES. 


extensive STOCK of 


ES. The patterns are of the latest style, and the movements of 


the most highly finished description. Every 
vey an outline of the Stock, combining economy with quality :— 


make can be had. The following prices will con- 


Manufactory, 18, Poultry (near the Mansion House), Gold Cases Silver 
Watches of the Horizontal make, jewelled in four holes, mains #25. dl. 6 . . 
taining „let sine ll le Rl ie tee bh kt ee 0 0 2 18 0 
Ditto, ad Bae vssevsseennessccnsey seen COSTES CC ORR EHO eee ee a : : 8 : 
Patent — deus. d escapements, jewelied in four 9 9 0 $18 0 
or x fat eeeeeeeaeeeeeeee lik the eee sly. 
COVERS, E Dist sed movements, jewelted in extra holes, 3rd sise...... 1414 0 518 0 
TEA * FRAM CAKE BA&K written warranty for accurate pares is given with wa and a twelve. 
Ates TEA TRA LP COANTER STANDS, IQUEUR FRAM * trial allowed. A very extensive and splendid assortment of fine gold neck-chains; 
KETT SOUP and te according to the t of sovereigns. 


ond cont postage free to all parte of the hiagaou. Any article may be had separately as a sample. 
SOLE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Sarl and Sons, 18, Poultry, near the Mansion House. 


with every article r charged 
— — Savi and prices of all the articler, gratis, A — — a of the prices of the various articles in gold and silver, may be 


SARL and SONS, 18, POULTRY, 


(NEAR THE MANSION-HOUSE), LONDON. 


W 


O. 8, KING WILLIAM- STREET, CITY, 
corner of Abechurch-lane, facing the London Life Aaso- 


The PROUD PRE-BMINENCE obtained this ESTA- 

ma) ENI 7 the of TEA, COFFEE, aod ARTICLES 

COLONIAL PRODUCE, is a satisfactory that our en- 

Geavour to obtain public successful. The 
the best 


1 
i 
154. 
5 
f 
f 
| 


GREEN TEAS. 
der Tea 5 8} Mid. to 


Ss 88 
> oe 
ow 


115 


92298208 2 
i 


Choleest Old Mocha * 
usually changed le. 8d. to 2+.) 


( 
PHILLIPS ar 


PURE COFFEE FOR INVALIDS. 


o. 8. 


&, King William-street, City, corner of 
the — Life — N 


e 
| Beoretions and 


7 


j 


, 


. 


PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS 
IN TEN MINUTES AFTER USE, 


AND INSTANT RELIEF AND A RAPID CURE OF 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, AND 
ALL DISORDERS OF THE BREATH AND LUNGS, 


ARE INSURED BY 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


success of Dr. 


sumption, Coughs, Colds, and Influenza, Difficult Breathing, 
Pains ia the Chest, Shortness of Breath, Spitting of Blood, 
Hoarseness, &c., cannot fail to be interesting to all, when it is 
borne In mind how many thousands fall victims annually to 
di eases of the chest. 


Cure af Twenty-nine Years’ Asthmatic Cough. 
Middleton, near Manchester. 


ae = em eee 3 peers of can, onl t Er 

an asthmatic I wae a boy of fifteen years’ of age; 

during that time I have resorted to every y 

to remove ft, but in vaio, until last Sunday, when I sent for a 
of Dr. Losock's Wafers. I have taken two boxes 

rom the they have had upon me I feel no doubt 


f 
’ 0 o. STRINGER. 
Witness, M. Lrxcu, Chemist, Market-street. 
From J. D. Marshall, M. D., Lecturer to the Royal Institution, 
Belfast, and Chemist in Ireland to her Majesty (Re Queen. 
8, High-street, Belfast, Sept. 2iet, 1847. 
Gent —I have the ton of that from all 
I have — to aoe at te Locock’s Palmonic Wa- 
fera, they have been of eminent service in the alleviation of 
hmatic ip the chest, &c. 
1 more generally known 
be as highly es as they 


J. D. MARSHALL, M.D. 
They have a pleasant taste, and may be taken by infants as 


well as » g 
Price le. 14d., Se. d., and lls. per box. 
TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS these Wafers are 
their action 


in the north of Ireland, they 
are in other parts of the kingdom. 


Nors.— Full are given with every box in the Eng- 
lish, German, an 
Prepared only by the Proprietor’s Agents, 


DA SILVA AND Co., 1, Bride-lane, Ficet-street, London. 
Bold by all respectable Medicine Vendors, 


Also may be had, 
DR. LOCOCK’S FAMILY APERIENT AND 


ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS, 

A mild and tle Aperient Stomachic Medicine, havin g 
— and of great efficacy for regulati bh 
1— the action of the Stomach — te 
Gold at ls. 14d., 28. 9d., and 118. per box. Also, 


DR. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS, 


The best medicine for Ladies. Have a pleasant taste. Price 
le. Id., 28. d., and 118. per box. 
ALL PILLS UNDER W ARE COUNTER 


IMPORTANT CAUTION. 


ony Medicine Vendors when asked for DR. LOCOCK’S 
MEDICINES attempt to sell Pills,” “ Wafers,” and other 

under nearly similar names instead—because they 
obtain a by the sale of such counterfeits than can 
be obtained by vending the genuine medicine. The Public is 
therefore cau that the only genuine has the worde Dr. 
Locoek’s Wafers” in white letters on a red ground printed in 
the Government Stamp outside each box. 


FOOD, ron INFANTS, — INVALIDS, 
„ Persons of Delicate Con- 


BULLOCK’S SENOLX. 


This substance is prepared solely from the finest wheat. Its 
great merit consists in its being rich in gluten, the pure nutritive 
or stamina! principle of that grain. One part being equal in 
nutritive power to five parts of wheaten flour, it contains 
absolutely more nourishment than beef or mutton. 


while most easy of digertion, supplies nourishment 
in a hi concentrated form, and uot being so stimulating as 
animal food, is particularly adapted to persons afflicted with a 
weak stomach, or suffering from debility in any form, 


r nutritive powers; so that for children 
accustomed to other food, half or twe-thirds of the Semola may 
be mixed with it, with great advan 
It ie also applicable in many « cases where potatoes, 
and pastries are ted, and where even bread is 
wn to be injurious, but in such cases it can only be duly 
appreciated by the profession, and must be given under the di. 
eo tt - — 
. and palatable added to every variety of 
food, custards, cakes, d 1 
— — puddings, Xe, It is particularly adapted 
SOUP6, BROTH, BEEF, OR MUTTON TEA, 
in place of vermicelli, rice, or barley; whilst it improves the 
@avour of these forms of diet, it greatly increases their nutri- 
tive power. 
Semola may be obtained, wholesale or retail, of 
LLOYD BULLOCK, 
22, Condult-street, London. 


Retail Price—In ls., 28. 6d., and 7s. 6d. 
Chemists and Druggists. 


| 


STANDARD HOMCOPATHIC WORKS, 
By Dr. LAURIE. 
Fifth Edition, 8vo, bound in cloth, price 12s. 
OMCZOPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 


Freed of all technicali and especial ted to th 
use of Clergymen and — fants. * 7 
ME OF in cloth, price 5s., 
N EPITOME OF THE SAME; intended to 
E 
* 
— directions ſor the dose of each r an article 
on the Characteristic ptoms of all the remedies, to serve as 
a guide for their sel in treatment. 


deo, bound in cloth, price 162, 

FLLEMENTS OF THE HOMCOPATHIC 

PRACTICE OF PHYSIC, A Text-book for the Practi- 
tioner or Student. 


gvo, strongly bound 128. 
AHR'S POCKET DICTIONARY, CON- 
CORDANCE, and REPERTORY of HOMCEOPATHIC 
PRACTICE. Translated from the German of Jahr, by Hempel; 
with the addition of a complete Glossary and Index (under 
— lish names]; and other additions, enlargements, &c. Ke, 
y 


r. LAURIE, 
8vo, price 6s., 


Pooleca 
HE PARENT'S GUIDE; a Treatise on the 
I Aer 
or Mora e 
tion. To which are attached, Plain Directions for the — 
pathie Treatment of Affections incidental to Childhood. 


ALSO, STANDARD HOMCOPATHIC WORKS, 
Various New Editions, Just Published. 
18mo, bound, price 4s., 
AHR’S EPITOME OF HOMGOPATHIC 
PRACTICE, By Drs. Curtis and Lituie. 


Post 155 bound. Irie 8s 
A NEW HOMGOoPaTHIC ‘PHARMACO- 
PCEIA and POSOLOGY. By Jaua, Bucunzr, Groner, 
Hurst, and others New English Edition. 


18mo, OMCEOP 88. 
ETERINARY HOMCEOPATHY, containing 
for the and 
ms 
London: James Leatu, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
Any of these books forwarded, free of ali cost or carriage, upon 
the remiulanee of the quoted price. 


HOMCOPATHIC, MEOICAL, and ACCESSORY PRE- 
PARATIONS, are manufactured * at Leatnu’s 
Homeopathic Operative Pharmacy, 9, Vere-street, and St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, 

The seru care observed in the manufacture is gua- 
ranteed by the following testimonial :— 

„The medicines which the author is in the habit of using are 
prepared at Leath’s Homeopathic Operative Pharmacy, 9, Vere- 
street, Oxford-street, London, where a Practical and Phar- 
maceutical Chemist is in constant attendance. From having 
tested the 1 these remedies in general practice, the 
author feels that he can safely recommend them to the highest 
confidence of the ic.— Dr. Laurie's Domestic Medicine, 5th 


Just pu 
＋ —_— — any 5 * each; post free, ls. 
most perfect cases or pocket, according to 
the following scale :—A case containing 


6 dottles 78. Gd. | 44 bottles ......cccecces 338. 
* eae ayant r 42s. 
D D 55s. 
24 os +  j*#@####eeee88 248. — 104 G „ „ „ 4 6586. 

„bees ee e. eee e eee 1058. 


The best and cheapest assortment of the following valuable 
external remedies :—Annica, CALENDULA, and Ruvs Tox1co- 
DRNDRON. 

Goods carefully packed for post or railway, or for trans- 


marine 
The Shippers, Emigrants, and Veterin Surgeons, 
supplied on out eral tomes” = g 
LEATH’S HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA, ls: 4d. w. 
CHOCOLATE, 2s. per ib FARINACEOUS FOOD. 1s. 61 
per Ib. ; DENTIFRICE, POMADE, JUJUBES, So. ke. are 
Uulir 


ersall roved of. 
FREE OF CARRIAGE TO ALL PARTS. 


LUXURIANT AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS! &c. 


ANY preparations for the Hair h bee 
M r : 


Dever ha f 
ted to prove the fact. It is an elegantly-scented 
preparation, and sufficient for three months’ use de sent, 

t free, on receipt of Twenty-four postage stamps, by Miss 

EAN, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, London. 

Children it is le, as forming the basis of a 
utiful head of hair. 
AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS. 

oe rfee Mrs. Long, Hitchin, H 
stored my hair pe An.. , Hite erts. 

os} have now — =. the trouble 
your Crinilene.”—Mr. 

Professor Ure, on analyzing the Crinilene, says: It is per- 
fectly freo from any or other matter, and 
the best stimulant for the hair I have met with. The scent is 
delicate and very persistent,” 


CURE YOUR CORNS AND BUNIONS. 


Those who wish to walk with perfect ease will find Miss 
—2 ABSORBENT the only radical cure for Corns and 
cutting or pala, Uns ua to eure them in three days, without 

pain. earnestly solicited by all suffering 


Sent free 
Dean, K Li om Soceint of fourteen postage stamps, by Miss 
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ECCLESASITICAL AFFAIRS. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


THE country waits with anxiety to hear what 
are the measures of Government to shield it from 
the ambitious designs of the Papacy. The Queen 
and the Legislature have been invoked to “resist” 
the monstrous “ on” of Pio Nono. From 
one end of the kin to the other, a cry of alarm 
has proceeded. Every county has echoed it in 
public meeting assembled—almost every town and 
parish has repeated it. The civil authority of these 
realms has been besieged with the prayers of Pro- 
testant subjects, and now all England waits the 
response. Are we to be safe from Popish inroads, 
or are we not? Is this fair land, in which freedom 
has so long and so securely dwelt, to be handed 
over to the Propaganda and the officers of the 
Holy Inquisition, or is it not? That is the fearful 
question which the nation has devolved upon Whig 
piety and wisdom to solve. Alack! alack! it is a 
sorry sight to see !—a numerous, an intelligent, a 
powerful, and, essentially, a Protestant people, 
taking shelter at the altar of law, and supplicatin 
a not over-wise Administration to save their reli- 
gion from the evil machinations of Romish eccle- 
siastics. Surely, it is not a sign of manly self- 
reliance. 

We will not, however, enter again upon a sub- 
ject which we have so largely discussed, nor 
examine once more whether legislative interference 
can do 2. this matter but evil. Perhaps, if 
we had a ming share of self-distrust, we should 
begin to sus e soundness of our position, for 
we observe that some fully as decided as ourselves 
only last month, are sm. to see the question 
in anew light. We believe we are said never to 
have been known to surrender an opinion which 
we have once ex It may be so—we are 
not careful to defend ourselves on that score—but 
thus much we will say, at any rate. We are not 
likely to give up to-day what we conscientiously 
and stoutly advocated not two months ago, until 
we see stronger reasons for it, than any which have 


fallen under our notice during the interval. 
Doubtless, the same argument may have vastly 
different effects upon d nt 4 and even 


upon the self-same mind in different states. If we 
are in error, we can only lament that obtuseness of 
perception which prevents us from seeing it—and 
until we do see it, we will not profess to see it, 
even if the disagreeable result should befal us, of 
finding ourselves alone. 
Nevertheless we, in common with most athers, 
are curious to know “ what is to be done.” The 
— of Saturday last, we see, announces a 
Linisterial programme, representative, we ima- 
gine, of its own views, rather than of any informa- 
uon authentically conveyed to it. According to 
the plan therein set forth, Ministers are to confine 
themselves to a kind of authoritative declaration. 
The“ apostolical letter“ is to be pronounced, by 
resolution in both Houses, de void of authority in 
these realms, unrecognised by law, and incapable 
of compulsory enforcement—and the Queen is to 
be prayed by both Houses to proclaim it as such 
to all her loving subjects. It is hoped that the 
subject, dealt with after this fashion, will be dis- 


posed of in a day or two—and that the Legislature 
will proceed at once to the important practical 


measures to which its attention must necessarily 


be called. 

Should such turn out to be the course deter- 
mined upon by her Majesty’s advisers, we think 
they are to be commended for their wisdom. It is 
certainly the most harmless way out of a scrape 
which they could have hit upon. And for all 
practical purposes it will do just as well as the 
most stringent enactments—for nothing can be more 
certain that whatever law directly bearing upon 
the question they might propose and carry would 
be, in semblance, a return to intolerance, and, in 
reality, a dead letter. We believe, moreover, the 
suggested mode would serve to set the matter at 
rest. There would be, of course,a loud outcry 
against the inefficiency of ministerial pro 
but it would soon exhaust itself. A second “ No 

” agitation it would be difficult to get i 
sick as the public have become of the first. No 
clerical influence would avail to excite another 
hurricane of feeling. Generally, we suspect, 

le would gladly acquiesce in a denouement which 
eaves religious liberty so entirely unmolested— 
for, after all the turmoil occasioned by Papa! im- 
pudence, there is no desire on the part of the 
enlightened to retrograde towards pains and penal- 
ties as the safeguards of religious faith. We 
think, therefore, we might predict for the plan, if 
sanctioned by the Government, a more general 
acceptance out of Parliament, as well as in it, 
than any other that has been pro . 

But, then, what a light does such a proceedin 
throw back upon the late protracted fit of nationa 
excitement. It shows usa whole people—or, at 
least, what passed for such—rushing to the feet 
of Government, and c ing out, “Save us!” and 
the Government and Legislature gravely answer- 
ing, Good people, you are quite safe.” The 
Houses of Parliament are to tell the public, re- 
cently under the impression that a ghost had re- 
visited the land, that it is no ghost at all—that it 
is only a turnip-lanthorn and a sheet—that it can 


8 | be touched without evil consequences by the most 


timid—that, in point of fact, it is not alive—or, to 
drop the figure, that the “ apostolical letter,” and 
the Cardinal’s decree, and the mapping out of the 
country, and the territorial titles and jurisdictions, 
are “all moonshine”—a great pretentious flam, 
having nothing whatever in it but consummate im- 
pudence. And the most curious part of the whole 
story is, that the British public knew all this well 
enough before—said it over and over again in the 
veuy best of their excitement—and certainly did 
not need to be solemnly told it by the Legisla- 
ture, except as a sort of soothing-syrup to its spirits. 
If this is to be the outcome, anything more boot- 
less than the urgent call of the public for parliamen- 
tary intervention it is scarcely possible to imagine. 
Such costly pains terminating in such a veritable 
“as you were,” can only find a parallel in the old 
rhyme— 
“ A man there was of Islington, 
He jamped into a quicheet g 
e jum a quickse e, 
And scratched on both his eyes. 
But when he found his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main, 
He jumped into the quickset hedge, 
And scratched them in again.’ 

One is really at a loss to interpret the furious 
excitement, if this issue is to suffice it. To us it 
seems as meaningless as the nursery lines which 
our philosophy never could make anything of— 

„ Dickory, dickory, dock, 
The mouse run up the clock, 
The clock struck one, and down he run, 
Dickory, dickory, dock.“ 

We sup , therefore, we must treat our con- 
temporarys announcement, notwithstanding the 
assumed vity with which it is made, as a 
practical joke, intended, by exhibiting the least 
mischievous solution of the difficulty, to reflect 
upon the purposeless character of the popular 
agitation. A few hours, however, or days, at 
most, will dispel all mystery. Should the Whigs 
really intend nothing more than is here set down 
for them, in what terms are we, for the future, to 


speak of Lord John's celebrated letter—and in 


what light will the furious agitation of the last 
two months be regarded by the various peoples 
of Europe and America? Should they, on the 
contrary, aim at something more correspondent 
with the noise which has occasioned it, where will 
be their own consistency, and what will become of 
the unbroken policy of the last twenty years? 
Are our statute-books to be cumbered with 
additional still-born enactments P—disgraced by 
penalties that will never be inflicted, and by a 
show of intolerance which will never take effect ? 
Settling day is justat hand. If we get off without 
loss so much the is out of the 
question. We are of opinion that many will 
come out of the controversy in such a plight as 
will make them wish that they had never gone into 
it. This, however, remains to be seen. 


THE ANTISTATE-CHURCH 
MOVEMENT. 


Bepronv.—On Wednesday, January 29th, the 
firet m of the Anti-state-church Association 
held in the town of Bedford took in the large 
and handsome Assembly-rooms. Mr. Edward Miall 
and Mr. J. C. Williams (the „ attended as 
a deputation from the committee. At five o'clock a 
soirée was held—tea, coffee, &c., being vided by 
the ladies connected with Bunyan Chapel. At seven 
o'clock the public meeting commenced, by which 
time the spacious room was well filled. John 
Everett, Esq., of Luton, was called to the chair. 
Amongst the company present we observed the 
veteran reformer, Richard Gutteridge, Eeq., of 
Dunstable ; James Muir, „ Of Luton; John 
Everitt, Esq., of Luton; W. Abbott, Esq., of Eynes- 
bury; Rev. Samuel Edgar, of Kimbolton; Rev. J. 
Brooks, of Ridgemount; Rev. T. Williams, of 
Sharnbrook ; Mr. William Baines, of Kimbolton ; 
and a considerable number of gentlemen from 
neighbouring towns and villages, and tradesmen of 
the town of ‘Bedford. The Chairman lamented that 
illness had prevented the chair — occupied by 
an old and tried friend of civil and religious liberty ; 
but for this circumstance, the meeting would have 
been honoured with the attendanceof Mr. White, and 
he (the Chairman) would have been spared presiding. 
Mr. J. C. Williams moved the first resolution, which 
was seconded by James Muir, Esq., of Luton, who 
hoped that the meeting would themselves 
of as much information as possible on the subject, 
and also of the best report of the meeting. 
Chairman, after asking if there were any gentlemen 
present who wished to make remarks upon the ques- 
tion, — to put the resolution, which was 


t 
Rev. Samuel Edgar, of Kimbolton, in proposing the 


he did, in the power of quietl eens the eat 
princi les of Christian trath; ut he cou soy his 
prejudices and fears had and 


mously, with loud applause. Mr. Miall afterwards 
ad the meeting, moving the next resolution. 
Mr. Usher, in seconding it, said he was delighted to 
see so many happy and pleasant faces at the first 
meeting in Bedford to welcome Mr. Miall. He 
could assure the audience that a great many very 
long and dark countenances had been shown him 
(the speaker) in the earlier part of the day [cheers]. 
He hoped the large audience would give a correct 
account of the manner in which “ that very extreme 
man, Mr. Miall,“ had conducted himself, and then 
he doubted not but that, on a future occasion, there 
would be even a larger rr the present 
[cheers]. The Chairman said that although this 
was the first Anti-state-church meeting in Bedford, 
he hoped, in.the name of all that was good, that it 
would not be the last. He knew thet they were 
surrounded, nay infested, with influences of a con- 
trary character, but this was only a reason for their 
adopting the course advised [cheers]. He sincerely 
trusted, and from what he had that evening wit- 
nessed, he confidently believed, that the town of 
Bedford would arouse itself upon this question, and 
not suffer itself to be beaten by an insignificant place 
like the little town of Luton. As the county town, 


he trusted it would give its energies and resources 
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to this noble and holy cause, and come to the nae 
of the Lord against the * [applause]. Cordia 
votes of thanks to both the deputation and Chair - 
man were afterwards passed and acknowledged. 


Merton.—An Anti-state-church meeting was held 
at the Independent Chapel, on Wednesday last, at 
which there was an excellent and highly respectable 
attendance. The Rev. J. Burnet — — 1 
sey attended as a deputation, an e Rev. J. 
Shedlock, Mr. Jacobs, and T. White, Esq., also 


took 222 Liberty of speech was 
offered to opponents, but the resolutions were unani- 
mously carried. 

HonsrortH, NBAR Lusps.—A public meeting, in 
connexion with the Anti-state-church Association, 
was held in the Baptist Chapel, Horsforth, on Wed- 
nesday evening last. Notwithstanding the unfa- 
vourable state of the weather, the attendance was 

, and the meeting was veryspirited. The Rev. 
G. Mitchell occupied the chair: and addresses were 
delivered by Mr. John Andrew, jun., and Mr, Wil- 
liam Heaton, of Leeds, Mr. Thomas Lawson, Mr. 
Edward Hartley, and other gentlemen. At the 
close, resolutions affirmative of the principle of the 
association were unanimously passed, as well as 
cordial votes of thanks to the deputation and to the 
Chairman.— Mercury. 


Gresnwicu.—A meeting, convened by the Asso- 
ciation, was held on Monday evening, in the “4 
theatre of the Literary Institution, Greenwich. 
The attendance was numerous, animated, and una- 
nimous, D. Wade, Esq., ocoupied the chair; and 
was eres by E. Tanner, Esq., and several in- 
fluen inhabitants. The Reo. Geo Rose, of 
Bermondsey, Mr. J. C. Williams, Mr. Washington 


Wilks, and J. Kingsley, Esq., B. L., attended as a 


pelsciplon, in the light of” reve 


events, much to the satisfaction of the audience. 


AprroacHIne Muetinos.—Meetings are, we un- 
derstand, to be held at Bath, Bristol, and Worcester, 
on the 24th, 26th, and 26th inst., to be attended by 
Mr. Miall and the Rev. Brewin Grant, and at Bir- 
mingham and Manchester on the 27th and 28th, 
when Mr. Miall, Rev. G. W. Conder, and other 
— are to be present. Arrangements are 

ing made for holding a number of sectional meet- 
ings in Manchester, to be attended by Mr. Kin ' 
who is also to visit other towns in Lancashire. In 
addition to the towns at which meetings are to be 
held next week, to be attended by Messrs. Miall and 
Conder, is Derby, on the 13th. 


THE PAPAL HIERARCHY IN 
ENGLAND. 


n. CHARLES PEARSON AND CARDINAL WISEMAN, 
report has been for some time in circulation 
some gentlemen residing in Westminster, who 
to the appropriation of their ancient city as 
t of see of the Roman 
Church, and not 
by one of the cardinals of the Sovereign Pontiff, had 
— . — ——j＋* challenge to test the 
e recent ge by an appeal 
to 2 provided he 2 that they took 
place with his consent. It now appears that a long 
correspondence has taken place between the Car- 
dinal’s solicitors and Mr. H. W. Vallance, the so- 
licitor retained for the proposed ution, by 
Mr. Charles Pearson, the late M.P. for Lambeth. 
The Cardinal took time to consult with counsel, and 
it is understood that, under their advice, takes the 
benefit of the axiom, that a man is not bound 
to criminate if. Diligent endeavours, it is 
said, have been made by the solicitor to obtain from 
other sources legal proof that the Pope’s letter and 
the Cardinal’s manifesto were published by the 
authority of the latter, but hitherto without success. 
Mr. Pearson has published his letter, opening the 
. After explaining that the intended 
prosecution arose from an accidental conversation 
me a party of gentlemen, he introduces himself 

us :— 


As | name may have never passed under your obser- 
vation, I think it right to state that, for years before the 
passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act I was, within 
the limited range of my influence, a supporter of the 
measure for removing the civil disabilities under which 
25 of my fellow-countrymen laboured. I 


nglish for my success- 
ful exertions in vindicating the — of history by 


removing from the Monument the inscription that attri- 
buted to the Roman Catholics, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, the conflagration that laid the city of Lon- 
don in ashes 


I advert to these circumstances as affording you some 
assurance —— — — —— de 171 — — conduct the 
proceedings in a ming spirit, the sole purpose of 

and applying the law as it may be found to 
be, and without the slightest disposition to expose you 
in the pursuit of this object to any avoidable trouble, in- 
convenience, or expense. 

Mr. Vallance, the solicitor, who will present this letter 
to you, will 1 you of the formal admissions which 
counsel think it necessary to obtain. If you will instruct 
your solicitor to supply them Mr. Vallance has my direc- 
tions to furnish you with a copy of the pro indict- 
ment, and, if desired, a copy likewise of the case and 

nion upon which it is founded. The indictment may, 
I am informed, be preferred before the Grand Inquest of 
the Court of Queen's Bench in the course of the ensuing 
week, and if the documents are admitted, and all parties 
concur in affording the required facilities, the question 
of law may be brought to a very speedy determination 
by the venerated Judges of that Court, whose station 
1 as well as their habits of thinking and 


place above the reach of those feelings and 
— which you imagine have influenced the mind 


of the public in the judgment they have formed in these 
matters. 


THE REV, MR, BENNETT'S FAREWELL TO HIS 
PARISHIONERS. 

The Bishop of London will be spared the trouble 
of pursuing the minister of St. Paul's and St. 
Barnabas through all the courts of the Church and 
up to the Privy Council, Mr. Bennett has refused 


the case, corr 
to objections. 
in the two former the writer endeavours to prove 
that the contest with the Bishop was not one of 
forms and practices, but of principles; and shows, 
by reference to the charges and sermons of Dr. 
Blomfield, that those principles were learned from 
him. Mr, Bennett complains that the Bishop has 
placed his conduct in so false and injurious a point 
of view, by insisting that he, in his correspondence, 
was merely rebutting certain practices. He en- 
deavours to show ‘that these practices were the 
legitimate offspring of principles which the Bishop 
himself approved. Mr. Bennett complains bitterly 
ef the efforts of the press to bring the ceremonies 
of St. Barnabas to the bar of public opinion, and 
awards to the Daily News an especial share of 
censure on this head. As against the Bishop, 
Mr. Bennett says :— 

What I have especially to complain of is:—1. The 
great haste, and I may say importunity, with which an 
event so important in its issue was hurried forward. 
2. The ungenerous way in which advantage was taken 
ofr ting to the world a one-sided version of what 
had said and done. 3. The ungenerous way in 
which the time was selected of me to an issue, 
namely, the time of violence under mob-law. 4. The 
continued imputation of motives, such as Romanizing, 
* copying Rome,” adopting a practice, “ because it 
Roman, and the like. 5. The violation of my whole in- 
tention in the correspondence, which was meant to be pri- 
vate and confidential, as between a er and his bishop. 
This last source of complaint is indeed the greatest, 
for without that, the rest could not have followed. Refer 
to the bishop’s letter to me, dated January 18, 1847, 
the first correspondence which passed between us on a 
controverted point. You will there see that the bishop 
uses these words :—‘ With respect to your proposal of 
printing the corres 3 See San Pe oes 
which on my part has been strictly private, 1 think it, 
on more than one account, objectionable. The private 
communications of a bishop with his clergy 2 not to 
de handed about amongst their people.” If I had 
thought of publication, I should have guarded myself 
more carefally in many things that I had said. I should 
not have set forth to the whole world what I there had 
said in confidence. My idea was, that the bishop would 
privately notify to me how I could no longer justly re- 
main where I was, or serve under his episcopate, and so 
I might have sought some quiet way of retiring. It 
never entered into my mind that all would have been 
thus, at a moment's notice, plunged into the columns of 
the Times, with a leading article attached to it. 


Deprecating “ publie opinion,“ Mr. Bennett de- 
fines the public to consist of “ unbelievers, Jews, 
Dissenters, and every kind of ungodly and profane 
men.“ It would appear to be his intention for the 
present to remain in the communion of the Church 
of England, but his language is very undecided. He 
says :— 

For ourselves more 1221 cannot abide in a 
house where there is no food supplied but what is scanty 
and scarce; and, indeed, what little there may be, taste- 
less and innutritious. Men cannot abide long where all 
is doled out g ly and s ly, and they, withal, 
hungering and thirsting after the venly manna and 
the welloflife. They cannot. You must not expect 
that human nature, with its many infirmities and con- 
stant needs, will long bear up against the ever-recurring 


wants of spiritual love and longing for the things of | All 


God, which it is in vain searching for in the Church of 
England—I mean in the Church of England as now in- 

in the diocese of London. We must, 
as in Paul's case, ‘abide in the ship,” although it be a 
wreck. I say not for ever, for we know not how severe 
and terrible the danger may be anon, so that absolute 
safety would compel us to w ourselves into the wide 
waters, and go—we know not where; but I say not as 
yet. 


The Bishop of London has appointed the Hon. 
and Rev. Robert Liddell, the vicar of Barking, to 
be the successor of Mr. Bennett at St. Barna 


An interval is to elapse before Mr. Bennett legally 


resigns, and Mr, Liddell is legally inted. The 
latter is said to be as notorious a Puseyite as his 
redecessor. He married a daughter of Dr. Welles- 
ey, late rector of B Wearmouth, and was, in 
1836, presented by the College of All Souls, Oxford, 
to the living which he will now vacate. His parish 
includes that of Great Ilford, which a few years ago 
was the scene of an ecclesiastical émeute, which, for 
intensity, almost equalled the riot of St. Barnabas. 


DR, TWI8S ON THE LAW AND THE POPE. 

Dr. Twiss, D.C.L., a high authority on questions 
of international law, has put forth a treatise on 
“the Letter of Pope Pius R. considered with re- 
ference to the Law of England and the Law of 
Europe.“ His production is considered masterly, 
and seems to realize what the Cardinal declared and 
all must have felt to be impossible, namely—to say 
anything new on the question. The following is a 
brief analysis of what is important, however un- 
inviting :— Repudiating the distinction made, that 
the Pope has legislated by Papal brief, not by 
Papal bull, he shows that for its purpose a 
brief is quite as effectual and quite as bind- 


ing upon Roman Catholic obedience as a bull 


—being, in fact, to the latter what a writ under privy 
seal is when compared to an original out of P 


| 


tt 


cery. The purport of the mandate he considers to 
be of a — character. It deals not merely 
with spiritual authority, but also with ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and the latter he shows to be decidedly 
temporal in its nature, and to belong to the 
sovereignty of the Queen over all her subjects. 
Sovereignty and supremacy are defined and dis- 
tinguished ; and an immunity in respect of the 
last is shown to derogate in no — from the 
— 7 —— of the 7 e then “om 
that, urpose of giving effect to the im- 
munity in that or any other right of con- 
science secured to an Catholies here, there was 
no necessity for —— their late system of 
spiritual government by and that 
no relief act ever went 80 far as allow such a 
change by foreign authority even if the change 
were expedient. Its principal object, according to 
Cardinal Wiseman’s avowal, was to enable Rome 
to introduce provincial synods into this country by 
which to legislate supremely in all ecclesiastical 
causes, whether y spiritual or of a temporal 
character. The same thing has been recently done 
in Ireland, and the doings of the Synod of Thurles 
will tell with what results. , if the mea- 
sures were strictly legal in point of form, yet sinning 
thus substantially against public policy, it ought to 
receive the serious attention of the legislature, with 
a view to its prohibition. But it is not legal. It 
is the establishment of a Roman episcopate or 
corporate body, in England, where Roman Catholic 
bishops alone—that is, individual prelates—are per- 
mitted by law, and even so only upon certain con- 
ditions, which are violated by the very act creating 
this episcopate. The assertion that the penal clause 
against titles in the Relief Act of 1829 is the only 
thing that makes the territorial titles of the pre- 
lates illegal, is declared to be groundless. But, 
assuming that to be so, the title of St. David's 
(Menevensis) imposed by the Papal brief on one of 
the prelates, already to a prelate of the 
Established Church, and is therefore illegal within 
that statute. Moreover, the Queen has power, 
under an unrepealed statute, to create a Bishop of 
Nottingham and a Bishop of Shrewsbury, two of the 
sees included in the Papal brief; and the assump- 
tion of the Pope to create these sees, at all events, 
must be considered an encroachment of the Queen’s 
lawful prerogative, and a serious offence to her 
crown and dignity. Mr. Bowyer’s special pleading 
is thoroughly sifted, and the analogy between the 
creation of the new hierarchy and the measures 
taken to establish Protestant bishopries in our colo- 
nies or in foreign states, is declared to be fanciful. 
An analysis of the present state of the law of 
spiritual treasons and premunires closes this expo- 
sition of the municipal law of ; and the 
— * — * to the 2 —— of the 
second branch of his subject, bearing of inter- 
national law upon the late act of the Pope. The 
Pope is only known amongst sovereigns as himself a 
sovereign ; nor, indeed, is diplomatic intercourse 
with Rome possible on any other hypothesis. There 
is a certain and immemorial practice by which all 
intercourse between Rome and all other countries, 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, is lated. That 
practice is itself an obligatory po of interna- 
tional law, from which no sovereign can withdraw 
himself without consent of the rest. That tice 
Rome has departed from in the case of England 
alone by her recent act. Rome has been careful in 
the case of every Protestant power in Europe, ex- 
cept England, to negotiate for permission before 
presuming to take a step either in the creation of 
sees, or in any o assertion of her ecclesiastical 
supremac ven the little Catholic kingdom of 
Belgium as been powerful enough to compel her 


respect in this matter, and to extort reparation for’ 


the most trivial departure from it. The Roman 
pontiff, by his non obstante prerogative, is set above 
concordats and canons whatsoever: munici 
legislation alone can restrain him, or secure the in- 
dependence of the temporal power. In conclusion, 
Dr. Twiss points out that the so-called“ securities“ 
of the act of 1829, clearly useless, ought to be 
repealed ; secondly, that others fitted to emer- 
gency, yet consistent with liberty of conscience, 
ought to be enacted in their place; thirdly, that 
they should not be extended to Ireland; and, 
fourthly, that concurrently with musicipal legisla- 
tion at home, an ty should oe afforded by 
diplomatic communication a 7 the — 

tations practised u ope for the with- 

rawal of the offensive — 


IRELAND. 


An exceedingly numerous meeting, to protest 
against the ag on and petition the Queen, was 
held in Dublin Rotunda, yesterday week. The 
— persons present were Lords Roden, Mayo, 

ancarty, Bandon, Enniskillen, Castlemaine, Dun- 
sany, Bernard, M.P., Naas, M.P., Clonbrock, Suir- 
dale, Hon. J. A. Cole, M.P., Mr. J. Napier, M.P., 
Mr. G. A. Hamilton, M.P., Hon. C. H. Wandes- 
forde, the Very Rev. the Dean of A h, Colonel 
Lewis, Major wrt Ge tee. Mortimer O'Sullivan, 
Mr. Grogan, M. P. (in the chair), &c. &c. A number 
of banners, bearing the following inscriptions, were 
carried or hung about the room: — An Open Bible, 
„God Save the Queen, The Reformation, No 
Surrender,” No Peace with Rome,” “ Scriptural 
Education,” Our Protestant Queen,” No Pusey- 
ism—No Po „„ * Remember 1688,“ No Com- 
promise, Church and State.“ The speeches on 
the occasion were full of Irish vehemence, with no 
slight infusion of Orange bitterness; and the most 
intolerant sentiments were received with the greatest 
display of Kentish fire.” In the evening, a few of 
the most choice spirits, at what was called an ad- 
journed meeting, gravely passed a resolution calling 
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upon Government “ to = measures for the con- 
version of the Roman Catholics of Ireland.“ 

The Roman Catholic clergy of the diocese of 
Armagh, headed by Primate Cullen, assembled in 
Dundalk on the same day, and unanimously adopted 
various resolutions on the subject of the restoration 
of the Lr 1 & ige in the measure 
the Pontifical right divine; deny that the Roman 
Catholics are placed in a position either to break 
with Rome, or violate their temporal 


allegiance ; 
declare their loyalty to the Crown; protest against 
the interference of 


ment in matters connected 
with the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church; 
advert to the “humiliating contrast established 
between the Protestant churches of England and 
Ireland, and offer the thy of the Roman 
Catholic clergy to their testant fellow-country- 
men; and ally, the resolutions ex the 
warmest congratulations on the re- — of 
the hierarchy. 
A curious and very characteristic letter from F. M. 
the Duke of Wellington, in reply to Mr. Thompson, 
and some Protestant inhabitants of Dublin, is pub- 
lished 7 Irish papers. Mr. Thompson and his 
friends fished up a passage from one of the 
Duke’s speeches on the Emancipation Bill, to the 
effect that if Sere in his hope of tran- 
quillity, after a trial had been given to the measure,“ 
he should call for powers necessary to the occasion. 
This 7 construe into a conditional promise to 
repeal the Emancipation Act, and now claim its 
fulfilment. The Duke rebukes them at great 
length for their misconstruction ; and further 


, — yor yo Se —— of Wellington, mang thus 
isposed of the impu agements, proceeds to re- 
quest that Mr. ,. in answer to the applica- 
tion of the Protestant inhabitants of Dublin, — 
them that although in the service of her Majesty, in the 
capacity of Commander -in-Chief of her Majesty's Land 
Forces, he is not called to her Majesty's Couneil; that 
in the capacity of Commander-in-Chief it is no part of 
his — to receive, take into consideration, and submit 
to Parliament, the proposition of measures to relieve 
the inconveniences and evils of which her Majesty's sub- 
jects in Ireland may complain, as resulting from the 
operation of any law. 


- 


CarpinaL Wiseman lectured, on Sunday evening 
last, at St. G e's cathedral, on Conversion to 
Romanism.” The discourse appears scarcely equal 
to his three lectures in the same place. He remarks 
towards the conclusion :— 

But it would be said, “ Yours is such an easy religion ; 
it holds out so many yo ag — It would be difficult 
to convince men out of the Church, how false that view 
was. If a Catholic 11 his religion to-day, he had 
only to take his seat in the parish church, and curiosity 
to know who the new comer was, was the only trial to 
which he would be subjected there. On the other hand, 
what was the trial of the minister, who, after having been 
loved by his flock, and looked up to as its father, became 
a humble Catholic, submitted to confession, received ab- 
solution, and perhaps became dependent on the bounty 
of others? It was heart-rending at times to see the 
struggles through which the convert had to paas. 
If Catholics were asked to what they attributed the 
conversions which had taken place so frequently of late 
years in England, they would reply, to the fact that the 
whole Catholic Church was combined week by week in 
prayer for the conversion of England, especially in what 
the Catholic considered the most solemn and efficacious 
form of prayer—that which was embodied in sacrifice— 
prayer unceasingly offered up for the conversion of this 
once island of saints. He was glad that the eyes of the 
public were now opened with regard to most of the doc- 
trines of their religion. Open, straightforward declara- 
tion was now the proper course for them, and he had 
no doubt that they would make satisfactory progress. 


Da. Pusey has published his reply, at the request 
of his bishop, to the charge of Mr. Dodaworth, who, 
on going over to the Church of Rome, imputed to Dr. 
Pusey teaching and practices essentially Romanistic. 
Dr. Pusey explains his convictions and usages re- 
specting confession, the eucharist, rosaries, cruci- 
fixes, &c. He does not advocate a mere monastic 
life, nor would he admit young women into conven- 
tual societies against the wish of their relatives. 

But why should we not (he asks) instead of our de- 
sultory visiting society, have our Seurs de la Charité, 
whose spotless and — ious purity might be their pass- 
port amid the scenes of misery and loathsomeness, car- 
rying that awe about them which even sin feels towards 
undefiledness, and impressing a healthful sense of shame 
upon guilt by their very presence? Why should mar- 
riage alone have its duties among the daughters of our 
— and the single estate be condemned to an unwil- 

ing listlessness, or left to seek undireeted, and unautho- 
rized, and unsanctified, ways of usefulness of its own? 


He contends that the Church of England consists of 
actual communicants, and that they alone should be 
consulted in her government. o “the sacred 
synod of the nation, in the name of Christ assem. 
bled, the true Church of England by representation, 
he willingly submits anything which he has written, 

ing sure that that synod will not deny any portion 
of the faith, once for all delivered to the saints,” 
and certain also that he never meant to teach any- 
thing but what was so delivered.“ 


A Birk, we understand, is now in preparation by 
several influential members of the country party, 
not only for far age the interference of any 
foreign powers within this realm, but also for pre- 
venting the admission of British subjects into con- 
fraternities, orders in brotherhood, or even entering 
into any oath or bond of allegiance to any foreign 
sovereign.— Morning Herald, 

„Cardinal Wiseman, who has been upon a brief 
Visit to Dublin, officiated on Thursday at the 
Confirmation of between 600 and 700 Roman Catho 
lic children, resident in the north-western division 
of the diocese of London. The ceremony took place 


2 


in the Roman Catholie church in Ielin There 
was a large attendance of Roman Catholic clergy. 


Tas War or tHe Cuarns.—A correspondent of 
the Chronicle has the following neat note on Lady 
Morgan's learned disquisition on St. Peter's chair: 
“Having mentioned to a learned orientalist the 
su Mahometan inscription on St. Peter's 
chair, he observed that, if true, the story of Lady 
Morgan’s French informants would be extremely 
curious—as the Mahometans never used any chairs 
at all. Ledy Morgan replies with a long letter, full 
of learning and wit, to prove that the Turks did use 


Meetine or Bunors.— We understand that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has invited all the 
English prelates to a conference at Lambeth next 
Sa „ week, relative to the Papal aggression.— 

Mercury. 

Tus Roman Catuonic Vicar-Generat or Yorx- 
sure, Dr. R. Hogarth, has written to the Cardinal 
retracting or explaining away the memorial of clergy 
assembled at Selby, on the 14th ult.; which docu- 
ment we noticed at the time. The Daily News 
continues to receive communications from Catholics 
repugnant to the policy of his Eminence; and Mr. 
Riddel, a barrister, writes to the Morning Chronicle 
of a“ ey Club, based on the principles set 
forth in the letter of Lord Beaumont, and numberin 
among its members hundreds of the Catholic nobility 
and gentry of England. 


—— eee 


INTERESTING CHURCH-RATE DISCUSSION 
AT BOGNOR. 


On Sunday, Jan. 26th, netice of a vestry meetin 
was affixed to the doors of the various places o 
worship in the town and neighbourhood, ann 
that a rate for the church was to be 
and that the crowded state of the churchy 


also 


other parish matters, would be brought under con- 4 


sideration. No sooner had this statement become 
generally known than a strong feeling against church- 
rates began to manifest itself in different ways; 
22 were posted up on all available places, 
ch doors not exempted—* No church-rates for 
Puseyites, Let them pay for washing their sur- 

lices, and for sacramental wine, No more fleece 

m the flock, &c.&c. In addition to this mode of 
proceeding, the town crier was sent round publicly 
to announce the bills and deliver to every 
parishioner papers against church-rates. Great 
excitement on the subject prevailed, being the first 
attempt ever made to oppose a rate in the parish ; 
and while it was not deemed at all likely that the 
opposition would be successful, yet a resolute few 
determined to persevere. 

The day of meeting having arrived, groups of two 
or three assembled in the churchyard ; these in- 
creased gradually until the hour specified, when the 
number met exceeded the limits of the parochial 
vay The vicar, on arriving, proposed that the 
parishioners should meet in the National School, 
which was agreed to. 

The Rev. Epwarp Ebru, vicar, on taking the 
chair, asked the usual questions in reference to the 
notices, &c., and called on Mr. Bevan, the church- 
warden, to present the accounts. 

Mr. Bevan: In presenting the accounts of the 
parish church, I beg leave to state that the funds 
collected have been expended, so that no money 
remains in hand; the entire amount received has 
been £42 118. 8d. 

Rev. J. C. Cans, Independent minister of Bognor : 
I should like to know the total amount levied. 

Mr. Bevan: £63 6s. 54d. I should remark that 
£5 has been accounted for since in the monies 
received; they amount, therefore, to £47 118. 8d., 
instead of £42 11s. 8d. 

Rev. J. C. Cann: May I ask you to read the 
items of expenditure? (These were then read, and 
included salaries, repairs, furnishing sacramental 
wine, washing surplices, and sundry expenses neces. 
sary for —— 

Mr. Bevan: I propose a rate of 2d. in the pound 
to meet the expenses for the ensuing year. The 
rate having been seconded, 

Rev. J. C. Cane rose to oppose the rate. He 
ssid: — I come not here to plead conscience 
merely against this rate, but Jaw; knowing that con- 
scientious scruples would be considered as nothing 
in comparison with law. Fellow-parishioners, you 
cannot legally make and enforce this church- 
rate; you have no right to make a new rate 
while “other monies are uncollected and still 
due which ought to have been collected under the 
previous rate.” There are parties who have not 
paid church-rates for years: some are here this 
afternoon; they will not pay, not because they are 
unable, but they say, Come and seize’’—they object 
to pay the impost. By the churchwarden’s accounts, 
we find that only £42 118. 8d. (adding the £6 re- 
ceived since, making £47 118. 8d.) only has been 
received, while the total amount levied is £63 6s. 5}d., 
thus making a balance due and uncollected of 
£15 14s. 94d. Now, I tell you the rate, if made, 
will be illegal, and enforce it at your peril. I pro- 
test against it as unlawful and unjust. It is a burn- 
ing shame for you Churchmen to call on Dissenters 
and force them to pay for your surplice-washing and 
sacramental wine, and other items for divine wor- 
ship in a church they never attend. I know you 
will say, „It is the law.“ No, fellow-parishioners, 
“It is not the law,“ until you sanction it by your 
votes this day ; and, if carried, be assured it is illegal. 
I, for one, will never pay it, and enforce it if you 
dare. I beg leave to propose an amendment to this 
effect: That no rate be made; but that a voluntary 
subscription be commenced forthwith to defray the | 


expenses for the ensuing year.“ 
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& | the rate illegal, unjust, and oppressive. 


The Rev. B. RAin: Does any one second this 

amendment? 

Mr. . of North Bersted: I most cordially 
t. 


Rev. Epwanp Enn, the vicar: I am very will 

to allow that the Dissenter has a grievance in r 

to church-rates, and thet he has a right to 1 ; 

—— he — remember it is the law,“ 2 ta 
urch-rate, strictly speaking, is a tax upon the pro- 

— 2 charge upon that rather than upon the in- 

I cannot feel justified in putting this 

amendment to the meeting, and refuse so doing, 

The motion was then put and carried by a 

majority of 18—several remaining neutral. The rate 

was declared as : 

Rev. J. C. Canz: The vicar is bound to put the 
amendment. 

Rev. E. Expire: I cannot doit. Am I legally 
bound to put this amendment, Mr. Constable? 

Cuartas ConstaB_e, Esq., solicitor : I cannot gay; 
but I think not; if passed, it would not bind the pa- 
rishioners. 

The vicar then read the amendment, but would 
not put it to the vote; stating thatthe original pro- 
position for a rate of 2d.in the pound had been 
carried. 

Rev. J. C. Canz: Then, gentlemen, I protest 
against the proceedings at this meeting—believin 
Let me te 

u I will never pay it: you shall seize my goods 

uproar], You may attempt to cry me down ; I ex- 
r it, and am —. Iineressed confusion]. 

will not be eried down ; I have a right to be heard, 
and do protest against this unjust and unscriptural 
mode of supporting the religion of Christ. Gentle- 
men, I repeat it—you shall seize my goods; for I 
we nes bee om farthing of the rate. It is a 
shame that Churchmen should compel Dissenters 
to pay towards a church they never enter—services 
in which they never of which they 

isapprove—sacraments of which they cannot, dare 
not partake. 

Mr. Bevan: There are parties excused the rate, 
Dissenters are excluded. 

Rev. J. C. Cann (with surprise): Dissenters ex- 
cluded! Is it so? Then of course we must not 
seas aye If so, I do not wish to interfere with 
another man's chufch, or another man’s conscience, 
let him be a High or a Low Churchman, I demand, 
and yield, respect for opinions sincerely entertained. 

Mr. Bevan: Dissenters, ae ivi are ex- 
cluded, It is the property that is taxed: you take 
your house subject to these rates—it is a drawback 
on the . sort of rack - rent. 

Rev. J. C. Cann: Am I to understand that Dis- 
senters are excluded from payment? 


Mr. Walrus (interrupting) : I should like to ask 
Mr. Cane, How about the Regium Donum / 


Rev. J. C. Cann: The Regium Donum [cries of 


Question]. The Regium Donum—why the present 
Government, in spite of the earnest and frequent re- 
monstrances of Dissenters, thrust it upon them. I 


scorn the grant. None but a 8 ignorant of 
history would have presented this against a Dis- 
senter in opposing church-rates [cries of Question, 
Question]. 

Mr. Bevan: I should like to ask Mr. Cane 
whether he is the author of this handbill; it is to 
this effect, ‘‘ Fellow-parishioners, do not be afraid of 
losing soup, coal, and clothing tickets—go and 
vote. I think it right to bring this subject for- 
ward, having taken an active part in 4 ing the 
poor with food and clothing, Kc. Why, I should 
scorn to proselytize in the manner alluded to. I 
should like to know if the allusion was personal, and 
if Mr. Cane will admit being its author. 

Rev. J. C. Canz: I allow nothing—admit nothing 
[cries of Question]. 

Rev. E. Expuz: There is no necessity for bringing 
this matter forward. I have not seen the bills. 
There is no accusation. I think you are fighting 
with a shadow, 

Mr. Bevan : Well, Sir, it does seem to me a great 
pity that the peace of the parish should be disturbed 
in this way. 

Rev. J. C. Canz: Those are disturbers of the 
parish who make Church-rates, and enforce them 
on Dissenters [cries of Question ]. 
| {The Church-rate having been settled, so far as 
making the rate was concerned, the subject of en- 
larging the churchyard next came under considera- 
tion; and it being admitted by all that the burial- 
ground was in acrowded state, the meeting resolved 
that a committee be formed to inquire as to the 
best mode of enlarging the churchyard, and report 


accordingly. 
Rev. J C. Canz: The committee ought to be 
composed of Dissenters and Churchmen: he would 


therefore, if allowed, propose Mr. Richard Turner, 
of North Bersted, with confidence. 

Mr. Tuanzr must de: ‘ine being on the committee: 
his time would not aliow. ’ 

The Vicar: Mr. Stringer, you are a Dissenter; 
will you serve? 

Mr. Srainoger: I would rather not. 

Rev. J. C. Cane: I beg leave to nominate Mr. 
Gray, of North Bersted. [Accepted] Parishioners, 
be not too hasty in your decision on the subject of 
the burial-ground. Tske care that the Health of 
Towns Bill and Intramural Burials Bill do not at all 
interfere. I think a cemetery for the town would be 
preferable to enlarging the churchyard, but sup- 
pose the Bishop would require a great deal for 
consecration. ‘yee 

Rev. E. Eevie: I should have no objection to a 
cemetery and catacombs, if the usual fees for burial 
were paid me; and 1 think, as a speculation, taken 

in shares, it would succeed and pay. 


he subject was left to the consideration of the 
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— who should collect information, and lay 


it before the . 
A er ae lace afterwards on the 
„ and the meeting 


subject of seating paris 
dispersed, 


Tre Romrorp Mario. We have received from 


Mr. James Richard Whitehead, of Romford, a letter | Helen 


impugning the fairness of our of the Anti- 
state-church meeting held on Monday se’nnight in 
that town. He has the to say, that though 
he knew this paper to be * the leading organ of that 
movement, he expected from us a more im al 
account of the proceedings than has been furnished ; 
and goes on to correct “two of the principal 
errors: 

I would first remark, that it would have been much 
fairer to have sent the case forth to the public anbiassed 
by any such statement as that which heads the report. 
Iam not aware of the real facts, but I do believe that 
the clergy of this parish must have been sufficiently 
aware of the total inability of Mr. Morison to prevent the 
meeting—which I understood to be called by the Asso- 
ciation in London, of which Mr. Morison is only one 
member—as to render the idea of their making an 
a to him for that purpose rather too fallacious. 

ou say, the chairman resisted the demands of Mr. 
Arnott to dissolve the meeting ; now, I was on the plat- 
form at the time, and I do contradict this statement 
entirely. On the a all the Churchmen at that 
end of the room, who could be heard in the clamour, 
most distinctly stated that they would remain there 
until five o’clock the next morning, and insisted that the 
meeting should not be broken-up without hearing their 
side of the question. 

Nor is the statement true that Mr. Arnott's reflections 


became so offensive as to uire cor- 
the of the 


they reflect as little credit on the writer as they are un- 
called for and uncourteous in themselves; — further, 


that it is not the opinion of every Romfordian that 
ays — zeal was 80 mistaken as you wish the public 
to ve. 


We (the reporter of the meeting in question) beg to 
zemark on this tle, that the statement as to two 
of the clergy calling on Mr. Morison, we had direct 


from that gentleman; and Mr. Whitehead is at 
liberty to ce his own belief of what the clergy 
of Romford would do, with Mr. Morison’s statement 
of what they did. Mr. Arnott did, to our hearing, 
insist upon the Chairman's dissolving the meeting 
or procuring for Aim a hearing ; the Chairman inti- 
mating very plainly that it was Mr. Arnott’s own 
friends who prevented him being heard. 


Exrraornpinary Scenes in A CatTueprar.—On 
Monday se’nnight, the ceremony of baptizing the 
female African infant, born in the New Hall, Lei- 
cester—the mother being one of a party of Africans 
exhibited about the country—on the 21st of Decem- 
ber, was solemnized in Worcester Cathedral by the 
Bishop of Worcester. Just before the afternoon 
service, a carriage, followed by hundreds, drove up 
to the northern entrance to the Cathedral, contain- 
ing the African woman, the two godmothers and the 

odfather, viz., Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, of the Paul 
Pry, Worcester, and Mre. Tyler, the wife of the ex- 
hibitor; one of the women bearing the little ebon 
infant who was the innocent cause of all this cere- 
mony and wonderment. The guardian and exhi- 
bitor of the Africans, Mr. Tyler, was also with them. 
The mother was condu by her attendants and 
the vergers to a seat between the pulpit and the 
chancel, and they were no sooner seated there than 
the Cathedral began to fill, while two or three hun- 
dred persons crowded themselves into that confined 
— of the choir where the attraction presented 
tself. Presently the bishop arrived, also Canons 
Benson, Wood, and Cocks, and occupied their usual 
stalls. When the service commenced, as also when 
the organ struck out, Macomba (the mother) 
evin some surprise, but on the whole her con- 
duct and demeanor were decidedly a pattern 
for the worse than barbarians by whom she 
was surrounded. After the services in the 
choir were concluded, the rush towards the 
font was terrific, there being upwards of 2,000 per- 
sons t. With great difficulty the Bishop 
arrived at the spot, accom 
and Benson, Macomba Faku and her friends with 
the baby, the choristers and vergers, &c. The pres- 
sure was now terrific; the canons and Lord Sandys 
(the latter of whom was obliged to do battle with 
the multitude) were nearly taken off their legs. The 
Bishop, however, proceeded with the rite, which, it 
is needless to add, was a dumb show to all who were 
not close to the spot. The woman, who stood rest- 
ing against the font, and occasionally testified her 
annoyance at the crowd behind her, behaved in the 
most exemplary manner, eyeing the Bishop at times 
with some curiosity; the infant, also (which was 
dressed in a long white robe, that contrasted 
curiously with its little black limbs), proved itself 
to belong to a right royal, well-bred race, by pre- 
serving the utmost decorum, and not allowing even 
a whimper to escape its lips. On its being sprinkled 
with the water, the mother looked with great sur- 
prise and concern, and held an eager conversation 
with her guardian and the women: his lordship 
hastened this part of the ceremony, as though fear- 
ful of the consequences, and soon put down the 
child, which had the effect of restoring confidence 
to the r woman. The name given to the child 


Was, ter England,” The party then moved 
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through the dense throng towards the Chapter- 
house, — the names. were duly entered in the 
register after a little y, they 
the cloisters to the Coll 
riage was wai 


ting. 
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some popular pieces 
In this at and — the bells of St. 
s Church ringing, the on, accom 
an innumerable crowd, passed through the prin- 
pal streets of the city. 


ANTI-STATE-CHURCHISM AT THE CAPE OF Goop 
Hors.—*' We published, the other day, says the 
Cape Town Mail, “a declaration of the Anglican 
clergy of this colony, protesting against the control 
assumed by the State in the government of their 
Church. e publish to-day another declaration of 
a somewhat similar tendency, subscribed by four 
Independent and Baptist clergymen of Graham's 
Town. There is one important difference, however, 
between the two manifestoes. The Episcopal clergy, 
while repudiating the control of the secular govern- 
ment, make no objection to receive their salaries 
from that government. The Baptist and Indepen- 
dent ministers reject alike the control and the wages 
of the State.“ The Mail urges — the Dutch Re- 
formed Wesleyan and Roman Catholic bodies to 
pronounce on the subject. We give the concluding 
paragraphs of the declaration, which is in the form 
of an address to the Governor :— 

On a liberal estimate, the adherents of the Episcopal 
Church amount to about 8,000, and in the estimate of 
1851 the sum appropriated for their benefit is about 
£6,000 sterling. At the same rate, it would uire at 
least £120,000 per annum to provide religious instruc- 
tion for all denominations in the colony. We require 
no farther t to prove that the promise alluded 
is delusive, simply because it cannot be 


One of two courses only is open to the Colonial Go- 
vernment, either to patronize and support one denomi- 
tion of Christians at the expense of all the rest, or to 
follow the example of the Parliament of Canada, and 
abandon all connexion between Church and State. 

We have further to state, for — Excellency’s in- 
formation, that a large number of her Majesty's subjects 

ee with us in the principles we have advocated. In 

s town alone there are four voluntary churches, 
numbering about one-fourth of the whole population, 
exclusive of the Wesleyan body, and there is scarcely a 
town or village in the colony where persons are not to 
be found holding the same views. In addition to which 
many members, both of the Episcopal and Reformed 
Churches, are favourable to a gradual abolition of State 
support. 

e have the honour to be, &c., 
(Signed) W. Y. Taomson, Independent minister. 
ALEXANDER Hay, Baptist minister. 
N. H. Smurru, Independent minister. 
Tuomas Bouton, Baptist minister. 
Graham's Town, Nov. 18, 1850. 


Tus Canaptan Examiner thus concludes an 
editorial on our Papal agitation :—‘‘ The Anti-state- 
church Association in England is invested with a 
deeper interest and a mighticr importance by the 
events to which we have alluded. In November 
last it entered upon its third triennal campaign with 


lightness of the sea-bird it soars amidst the storm 
and ascends above the surges of hierarchical fatuity 
and despotism. Its weapons being truth and argu- 
ment—its foundation the Word of God; it must in 
the end triumph gloriously. The spirit of Puseyism 
aims to erect buttresses to the decaying walls of the 
State Church; that of the Anti-state-church Asso- 
ciation will yet sweep them all away by a flood of 
intelligence.’ 


Tun Soctrr or FIN Ds AND THE PayMeENT oF 
Trrurs.— We are requested by Mr. George Dymond 
to contradict the statement which is going round 
the religious press, and to which we gave cautious 
insertion in our last—that the Society of Friends 
have resolved for the future to pay tithes to lay 
impropriators. ‘No such understanding has been 
come to by the Society.” 


Deportation oF Paurm Cuban To Beruvupa. 
—Captain Burrow, of the brig “James,” lately ap- 
plied tothe Marylebone Board of Guardians for a 
number of boys and girls between the of twelve 
and fourteen, from the workhouse, to be conveyed 
by him to Bermuda as emigrants. His object in 
taking them out, he said, was to apprentice them as 
domestic servants until they were eighteen. His 
charge for taking them was £6 per head, the parish 
ding their outfits. He had already taken sixt 
children from St. Pancras workhouse ; he would sail 
on the 25th inst., and would take any number of 
children. The board considered the matter too 

rave to be hastily decided upon ; they would not, 
owever, send any children on the 25th. The re. 
port of the affair having appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle of Saturday, the attention of the Poor-law 
Board was called to it, and a correspondence with 
the St. Pancras board commenced, Those gentle- 
men were indignant at the imputation of want of 
care for their pauper children, and adduced testi- 
monies of their well-being in Bermuda. The Poor- 
law Board have instituted an inquiry into the whole 


matter; but the report has not yet been made 
public, 


Tus Gunrowper at Liverroort. — The good 
people of Liverpool have lately discovered that their 
town is in great danger from the powder magazines 
in its immediate vicinity. Sir George Grey's secre- 
tary has written to Mr. Rathbone, the magistrate, 
stating, that Colonel Hardinge and Colonel Waters 
have been instructed, by the Board of Ordnance, to 
proceed to Liverpoo! to assist in the selection of a 
new site for the gunpowder magazines, and in 


framing regulations for their future management. 


all the freshness of renewed youth, and with the E 


— — 


| = RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Newarx-vron-Traant.— On Thursday, January 
23rd, the Rev. John Hallett, late of Rotherham 


College, was publicly ordained as pastor over the 
Congregational Church in this town. The morning 
was with the reading of suitable 


of pture and prayer by the Rev J. 
wood, B. A., of Tavistock. The Rev. S. M‘All, 
of Nottingham, gave the introd discourse, in 


which he sketched the history and defended the 


principles of tionalism in a very able and 
conclusive manner. Rev. Professor Creak, M. A., 
of Airdale Coll p the usual questions, to 
which Mr. Hallett satisfactorily responded. Mr. 


Outram (a deacon) gave, in the name of the Church, 
an account of the steps which had led to Mr. 
Hallett’s settlement among them; and stated that 
he was desired earnestly to renew their invitation, 
which Mr. Hallett accepted. The Rev. J. Gawthorn, 
of Derby (in the absence of the Rev. W. Salt, of 
Litchfield), offered the ordination prayer. The Rev. 
W. H. Stowell, D.D., president of Cheshunt (late 
of Rotherham) College, delivered an earnest, faithful, 
and an affectionate charge to the young minister 
founded on Titus ii. 15—** Let no man despise thee;“ 
and the morning service concluded with prayer by 
the Rev. E. Crisp, of Grantham, A numerous party 
dined in the School-room adjoining the chapel; after 
which speeches were delivered by the Revs. Twi- 
dale, of Melton Mowbray; Gawthorn, of Derby; 
Stephenson, (Wesleyan); Muncaster, of Gains- 
borough; MAll, of ottingham; and Weaver, 
of Mansfield. At five o’clock a party of about 300 
sat down to tea. The evening service was intro- 
duced the Rev. J. Muncaster, after which the 
Rev. T. 

an impressi 


glorified.” And the services of the day were con- 
cluded by the Rev. Doctor pronouncing the bene- 
diction. The Revs. Medcalf and Short, of Lincoln; 
Gingell, (Baptist); Richardson, (Primitive Metho- 
dist); Randerson, (Wesleyan); Wynn, (Methodist 
New Connexion); Pope, of Collingham; Leighton, 
of Heanor; Ash, of Laxton; and other ministers, 
were also present, and took p: rt in the solemnities 
of the day. The attendance upon the whole of the 
services were highly encouraging, and gave promise 
of future prosperity to the church, and happiness 
and usefulness to the pastor. 


Luton, Beprorpsutre.—The annual tea meeting 
of the friends of Union Chapel was held on the 29th 
of January ; about 500 persons were entertained on 
the occasion. The meeting was largely attended by 
neighbouring ministers, and was addressed by the 
Revs. R. Robinson, minister of the place; Mr. 
Davis, Luton; Mr. Upton, St. Albans ; Dr. Carlile, 
Woolwich ; Mr. Gould, Dunstable; Mr. Heathcote, 
Hitchin; and Mr. Lane, of Houghton. About £60 
was realized for the building-fund. 


Hastinoes, Sussex.— The chapel in Wellington- 
square, in this place, erected by Joseph Fletcher, 
g., has recently been placed in trust by him for 
the use of the Baptist body. The church has just 
invited and secured the services of the Rev. J. 
Stent, (late of Liverpool), from whose high qualifi- 
cations for his important post much good is 
anticipated. 


Tun Trarvatoar Assurance Association is an- 
other application of that new and important prin- 
ciple which combines the interests of the living with 
advantages to survivors, and unites the assured and 
the shareholder ina common proprietorship. By its 
Deed of Settlement the association provides for the 
allotment of every hundred pounds of profits to the 
following purposes :—Ilstly, To the assured, in three 
different ways ; viz., either by an addition to their 

licies, by a reduction of their premiums, or by a 

us in ready money; 50 per cent. 2ndly, To 
assurers and shareholders, for the formation of a 
relief fund in the hour of distress; 10 per cent. 
zrdly, To the establishment of an education fund, 
for the children of such assured and shareholders 
whose circumstances may justify their claims; 10 
percent. 4thly, To the creation of a fund for pur- 
—— up the shares of the company at the market 
price day, so that the entire interests and 
assets may ultimately revert to, and belong to, the 
association, which shall then become a mutual life 
assurance company; 10 per cent. sthly, To the 
shareholders, 20 per cent. Companies based upon 
this broad and liberal ciple precisely adapt them- 
selves to the necessities of that large, thoughtful, 
and thrifty class who are anxious at once to provide 
for the ordinary contingencies of life, and to mitigate 
its possible calamities. 

WELLINGTON AND THE WuHALE.—It will be in the 
recollection of many of our readers that a very 
remarkable correspondence took place in May last, 
between the Lord Warden of the — Ports, and 
Mr. Waddington, surgeon of Margate, relative to 
the capture cf a whale by some poor fishermen on 
the Long Sand. A few days since, the Iron 
Duke” remitted, through the registrar of the Cinque 
Ports, the sum of £20. 28. 6d. (the nett proceeds 
received by his Grace), with directions “that the 
amount be divided equally among the old widows of 
seafaring men on the late Mrs. Kidman’s bounty 
list.“ On Wednesday, the lst of January, Messrs. 
Waddington, Brooke, Kidman, and Rowe, four of 
the trustees of the benevolent deceased, met at the 
London Hotel, and distributed to each of thirty- 
three poor widows, 128. 2d. from his Grace the Duke 
of Wellington, in addition to £2. 7s. 10d. from 
the bounty fund, altogether £3 each. Canterbury 


Journal. 


1851. 
ä CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BIBLE MONOPOLY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dear Sin, —I have watched with deep interest and 
sympathy your course of conduct during the late anti- 
Papal agitation, and now write to thank you, and to 
express my cordial concurrence in the sentiments ex- 
pressed in your recent article, Unfetter the Bible.“ Iam 
more than ever convinced that the most effectual barrier 
to the spread and triumph of Popery and all other forms 
of error, is the Truth of the living God ; and, believing 
this, I cannot bat heartily co-o te with ail, or any, 
who aim at the emancipation of the Bible, as the most 
fitting practical measure for this crisis. 

Where gy had the op ~~ I 8 
this at pa meetings and in private es—by my 
pen in all the letters I have written for some weeks 

ast, as well as in the columns of a provincial paper. 

n most cases [ have met with sympathy and co-opera- 
tion—in hay! eae Lae Soe on the sub- 
ject—and, in some few, with a str prejudice against 
the proposal, occasioned or — 1 by the mysterious 
vituperations of a certain London contemporary. 

I am glad to learn, from a trustworthy informant, 
that there is likely to be a goodly number of petitions 
against the monopoly forwarded to Mr. Hume for pre- 
sentation to Parliament. Nor could the cause be 
— in the House by a worthier member; since Mr. 

ume has evinced his deep earnestness in the matter 
for at least twenty years past, and has laid the nation 
under obligations of gratitude by his indefatigable and 
successful services in the cause of Scottish Bible 
emancipation. 

Were the Protestants of England to acquit them- 
selves as they should in such a cause as that which now 
summons their energies, led on by such a cham as 
Mr. Hume, speedily should we obtain for England 
that _ — right— perfect freedom Bible 
printing. 

I am, dear Sir, yours most faithfully, 
A True PROTESTANT. 

Watford, Jan. 27th, 1851. 


VERDICT OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY AGAINST 
THE MONOPOLY. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear Sirn,—An Appeal of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society,” bearing date subse- 
quent to Mr. Childs’s first letter to you, has fallen into 
my hands; and from it I perceive, that the society 
ascribes the recent spread of Romanism in England to 
the “‘destitution’’ of “vast numbers of our fellow- 
countrymen of the Sacred Scriptures, whilst it proposes 
to supply them by means of [fresh contributions to the 
society's funds. 

I will not tax the patience of your readers by dis- 
cussing the various questions this Appeal suggests; 
such as the proportion of “free contributions” regularly 
swallowed up by the “expenses of the society: nor 
Will I do more than glance at the difference between a 
donation to the society, and the cost of preparing and 

sting to Mr. Hume such a memorial as | suggested ina 

ormer communication ;—what I wish to point out is the 
oe spite of its resolution in 1841, the Bible Society 

as “virtually "’ pronounced against — oe oe For 
however cheap and — Bibles may be in Logland 
— thanks to those whose labours and evidence actuadly 
abolished the monopoly in Scotland, and to the pub- 
lishers of cheap editions there from 1839 !—it acknow- 
ledges and laments the destitution of vast numbers; a 
circumstance which nothing but the restriction of Bible 
printing in England to the patentee, and the printers of 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, can account 
for. Abol'sh the monopoly, and we must have vas 
greater numbers of the sacred volume printed—in 
probability, at a further reduction of price ; certainly at 
an assured rate of cheapness. And thus, by justice, 
not almsgiving, this destitution would be supplied ; 
not by favour, nor as a gift, but by purchase—a method 
which every Englishman can appreciate—“ thousands 

of families,” now without, would become possessed of 
the Scriptures; and this relic of the despotism of the 
Tudors—the existence of which is a reproach to our 
century—would be — destroyed. 

I am, dear Sir, yours most truly, 
A Dissenrer. 


London, February 3rd, 1861. 


ON THE VINDICATION OF DR. ADAM 
THOMSON, 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —I wrote a short letter on the Bible patent 
which you inserted on the lst of January, in which are 
the paragraphs following :— 


“I give all praise to Mr. Childs for the abolition 
of the Scotch monopoly, and the great benefit which 
resulted to England in the consequent reduction of 
price here, 

a But, if another move shall arise for the abolition of 
the English monopoly, allow me to point out to the 
leaders the importance of discountenancing any attempt 
to unite worldly profit with pious profession, and that 
it be understood, that no man who seeks to make profit 
by printing or dealing in them, will be held entitled to 
solicit charity because he joined in the effort to abolish 
the monopoly, Such a case, it is well known, has been 
long sounded in the ears, and kept before the eyes, of the 
dissenting world,and the pietyis put forth for eleemosynary 
compeusation, though the loss was the result of a mere 
trading speculation. 

„The result has been to make timid men feel that 
ruin resulted from opposing the monopoly, when it 
arose from competing for profit with those who were 
bred to the trade, and were prepared for the opening 
which Mr. Childs’s successful effort, led on by the ear- 


nestness and continuity of Mr. Hume, realized for the 
Scriptures.” 


For this, a Mr. Mearns—who is, I am told, Dr. Thom- 
son 8 co-pastor—tells me, in your number of January 
2 I have said that which “is as absurd as it is 

I desire to vindi i 
2 en dicate myself from the imputed absurdity 

1 shall show the truth from the Blue-books and Parlia- 
mentary returns, from Mr. Mearns himself, and the 
documents issued by the charity committee—of which he 


he Monconformist. 


101 
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is, it seems, chairman, and, as I believe, the travelling 
advocate. 

In 1831, Mr. Hume, at the instance of Mr. Childs, 
procured the appointment of a Parliamentary com- 
mittee; and it appears, by the committee’s circular 
from Birmingham, that Mr. Childs undertook the 
labour of obtaining the necessary evidence,” and gave 


own. 
This, from his extensive and intimate rr of 
the printing was the ground-work of the whole 
case. Whoever has interest sufficient to look into the 
Blue-books of that period will find that the injury and 
injustice towards the public occasioned by the English 
and Scotch patents were fully made out. 

Would the case have been established and the patent 
abolished without evidence? Could that evidence have 
been given if it had not been collected and put together? 
If the mover for the committee had not been apprised 
of what the witnesses were to state, and what 
the adverse witnesses must admit—could the case have 
been successfully worked? Is not that the cause of a 
thing without which it could not be? 

Might I not, even upon this showing, make a passing 
allusion in praise of his services? I 

Five years afterwards, in 1837, the Scotch patent 
being about to expire, Mr. Hume procured a re-organi- 
zation of the Parliamen committee to prevent the 
renewal of the patent, and Mr. Mearns, in the letter in 
which he calls me an absurd falsifier,”’ says, Dr. 
Thomson, through the influence of Mr. Childs, was 
summoned.” 


Well, then, the committee of which Mr. Mearns was 
Ch informed me that Mr. Childs undertook in 
1831, “the labour of obtaining the necessary evi- 
dence; and Mr. Mearns informs me in his letter, that 
in 1837, when the committee was re-organized, he was 
still at his labour, and that through the influence of 
Mr. Childs, Dr. Thomson was summoned.”’ 

Thus far Mr. Mearns, if he admits himself to be a 
good witness, must own that I had some und for 


ing! e abolition 


Mr. Mearns w me to borrow his own words— 
not to use them offensively, as he has done towards me, 
but to put them h tically. If it is absurd and 
false to allude to Mr. Childs, in relation to the emanci- 
pation from the Scotch monopoly, which és abolished, 
what is it to style Dr. Thomson, as he does, the venera- 
ble oo of the English Bible,” which is not 
emancipated ? 

Now as to the other matter of which Mr. Mearns 
complains: ‘‘ Mr. Tucker, he says, “ hints that Dr. 
Thomson has attempted to unite worldly profit with pious 

rofession;" and adds, that no one will blame me 
(Tucker) for excess of charity in this averment.”’ 

Unless truth is to be sacrificed to charity, and the 
offering is to bear the character of benevolence, this 
insinuation has no meaning. I said, and still say, that 
it is important, in the coming struggle to emancipate 
the Scriptures, to discountenance any attempt to unite 
worldly profit with pious profession. I will show the 

round which existed for this statement, calling Mr. 

earns as my witness. 

The Scotch patent was at an end in 1839. Parlia- 
mentary returns show that the first edition entered as 
published by the Coldstream Free Bible Press Company, 
was — in January, 1844, four years afterwards. 

Now mark, in the interval there had, as appears by 
the same returns, been printed by other printers no less 
than minety editions. How, then, could this company, 
which did not exist until the trade had reduced the prices, 
have been the cause of the reduction in price ? 

Besides this, that company did not confine itself to 

tinting the Scriptures. I have before me now the 

k of Common Prayer of the Church of England, 
itself one of an edition of 21,000, with the imprint of 
that company in these words, ‘‘ Coldstream: Printed by 
Robert Kerr, for the Free Bible Press Company. Rev. 
Adam Thomson, D. D., Secretary.“ This, and the delay 
ia setting up the company, shows that the motive of 
establishing the company could not have been solely to 
reduce the price of Bibles. There surely must have 
been a desire to get a little profit out of black prelacy’’— 
an 4 — le reason for them as tradesmen. 

Mr. Mearns says Dr. Thomson became involved“ only 


by lending money to the concern when in difficulty. 
| Ae Mr. Mearns see that he makes out my case for 
me? Being called an “absurd falsffier,” I am com- 
— to vindicate myself, and show thetruth. I thank 

- Mearns—not for his hard language, but for proving 
by his own statement the truth of mine. Dr. Thomson 
has reason, as many before him have had, to exclaim, 
Save me from my friends.“ 

The Doctor’s money, then, was not lent to reduce the 
price of Bibles, but from the commendable desire of 
rescuing his relatives from bankruptcy. The company 
did not register any Bibles till 1844, and the Doctor lent 
his money some two or three years after, I suppose 
because Mr. Mearns says he lent it to the concern when 
in difficulties, giving them only two years of existence. 
This shows the Doctor's money was not advanced till 
about six years after the printing of the Bible was 
thrown open in Scotland. 

AprauaAM TUCKER. 


EDUCATION OF THE SONS OF MINISTERS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Dear Sin, — Two months ago, a meeting was held in 
this town, when a society was formed for the purpose 
of educating the sons of ministers. That there are 
many ministers of the gospel whose incomes are too 
small to enable them to secure an adequate education 
for their sons, is a painful fact too well known to require 
proof. Our Committee are of opinion that twenty 
guineas, or thereabout, per annum, will suffice for the 
board and education of each boy, if the school be con- 
ducted on an extensive scale. They also think that 
forty boys is the least number which will enable them 
to conduct the establishment on these low terms; and 
until the subscription list warrants the reception of this 
number into the establishment, twenty-five guineas each 
to be paid for the first ten boys; the sum of twenty- 
three guineas each for the first twenty buys; twenty- 
two guineas each for any number between twenty and 
forty ; and when the number of boys reaches forty, the 
terms for each to be reduced to twenty guineas, or there- 
about. The Committee indulge a hope that the friends 
of voluntary education will sympathize in the present 
effort to establish an institution of the nature above 
described, in this, the most central town of England, 


accessible at small expense, and admitted to be one of 
the most healthy | ties in the kingdom. 

It will give me much pleasure to correspond with any 
persons who may desire further information relative to 
the school, the terms of admission to which are ten 
guineas per annum for each boy, payable half yearly in 


advance. 
lam anxious that the present effort should be made 
known as widely as possible, and if you will be so kind 
as to give it a, ~ the Nonconformist you will 
oblige ours very, truly, 
H. Mondan 
Secretary of the Birmingham Scholastic 


tution for Sons of Ministers. 
Church-hill, Handsworth, 
Birmingham, Jan. 27th, 1851. 


CAUTION AGAINST AN IMPOSTOR. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin,—A copy of a pretended case, on which a person 
has been collecting money for some weeks past, has just 
come to my hands, and demands exposure. It purports 
to relate to the General Baptist Meeting-house at 
Rushall, Wilts, of which I am a trustee; but it is not 
sanctioned by the congregation, which is at present with- 
out a minister, and it is wholly untrue. As the impostor 
in question is expected shortly to visit London, I think 
it my duty thus to caution public ; and 
therefore request the favour of an insertion of this letter 


in your columns. 
I am, Sir, yours ls , 


. H. Brack. 
Mili Yard, London, January 31, 1851. 


IRELAND. 
9 


has come off at the Dublin Rotunda. Tbe 
country,” says one account, “ might be said to have 
been represented there; for there is no town or 
locality of any note from which there were not some 
professional men or others present. All the classes 
of society in Ireland were also amply represented. 
Of the large number of Irish peers who had —_ 
the requisition, several were present ; the Irish 
members of the House of Commons mustered 
strongly. The corporation of Dublin was there 
almost to a man; the lawyers and solicitors deserted 
the courts for the purpose of attending; the mercan- 
tile people seemed to make the case especially their 
own, and assembled in great numbers; and the 
tradesmen and operatives thronged the body of the 
meeting.“ It was evident that while some of 
the speakers opposed the removal only from aversion 
to a general scheme of centralization; others, and 
the majority of the meeting, were influenced by 
motives rather personal than patriotic. 

Queen's Cottecs, Betrast. — The Rev. Dr. 
Henry, President of the Queen's College, Belfast, 
has delivered his sessional address to the students, 
and a numerous assemblage of ladies and gentlemen. 
The learned president — the following statement 
as to the progress of the college: — The total number 
of students that have entered since the opening of 
the College, last year, is 286. At ent, there are 
attending the Greek class, 73; tin ditto, 71; 
mathematical, 69 ; modern languages, 56 ; chemistry, 
55; natural philosophy, 42; natural history, 36; 
anatomy, 36; practical anatomy, 32; and the other 
medical classes in proportion; law, 17; jurispru- 
dence, 11; civil engineering, 13; and agriculture, 12. 

Tun Msmesr ron Aut Iastanp.—On Tuesday 
week there was to have been a great conference of 
Irish members, which Mr. John O'Connell sum- 
moned to Dublin, to deliberate on the Parliamentary 
policy of the tatives of Ireland. An 
apartment for these grave deliberations was hired 
in the a gy Hotel ; * „A 
approached, and was , for the pa 0 
— Mr. coe ee his audience to con- 
sist of his own clerk, an attorney, and two lesser 
limbs of the law, engaged in a professional cruise 
after some defaulting member of society whose pre- 
sence as a 8 tor was expected during the pro- 
ceedings.” Mr. O'Connell imputed the non-attend- 
ance to the non-insertion of his advertisement in the 

apers ; but he must have forgotten that excuse when 
— was reading a multitude of letters of apology from 
the absent members, including one by an M. P. from 
the West, then actually stopping under the same 
roof under which the conference was to have been 
held. 

Captures or Surrosep Risponmen Ix DUNDALK. 
On the night of Monday week, Sub-inspector Hill, 
accompanied by Head-constable Scott, Sergeant 
Garrolan, Constable Campion, and other of the 
police force, went to a public-house in Bridge- 
street, in which — had reason to suspect & 
Ribbon-lodge was held. Having cautio sur- 
rounded the house, they made an entry, and sue. 
ceeded in arresting eleven men, some of whom had 
documents of a serious nature in their possession. 
The parties were in two rooms, eight in one — 
and three in another. They were immediately 
handcuffed and marched to the county jail, where 
they now remain awaiting an investigation. — Newry 


Examiner. 
— — 
AvoMEnTATION or THB Potion Force. 
1 — of the Metropolitan Police 
have intimated their intention of augmenting the 
force by adding nine hundred men, to be emp yed 


lve months only. These men will perform 
—＋ the various lice stations in lieu of the A 


or reserved force, and the latter, with the detective 
men, will be stationed in and about the Great 


Exhibition building. 
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THE ANTL KNOWLEDGE TAX 
MOVEMENT. 


CONFBRENCE ON THE PAPER DUTY. 
On Wednesday, a meeting of delegates from 


various I. of ki was held at the King’s 
Arms Hotel, Palace- for the of taking 
measures for the total remission of the paper duty. 


The room was filled with paper-manu 

— and others connected with the trade, 
r, Huggett acted as secretary. Letters from Mr. 
Hume, regretting his inability to attend, but pro- 
mising his 3 in Parliament —from Mr. Charles 

Dickens, and Mr. W. J. Fox, M. P., promisi 

to attend the deputation to the Chancellor 
the Exchequer — and a memorial from the Fi- 
nancial Reform Association of Li | — were 
read. It was announced that within the last few 
days memorials had been received signed by 8,242 

housekeepers and tradesmen. 

Crompton, on taking the chair, said that he 
had had ex of the working 9 
duties for the last forty years; that durin t 
it had been to all sorts of frauds, and 
firm conviction was, that the only remedy would 
be a total of the duties. He had, with great 
difficulty, obtained a return of the number of con- 
victions during the year 1848 for various breaches of 
the Excise laws committed by paper-makers, It 
— that there were in the ee kingdoms 
about 600 mills at work, and that in England there 
had been 43 convictions, in Scotland 9, and in Ire- 
land 30. This alone gave 16 per cent. on the whole 
number of traders [hear]. How was trade to be car- 
ried on by honest men in the face of such proceedings, 
the more especially as even 20 convictions did not 
the fraudulent trader still continuing his 


prevent 
trade? } „the Excise in the habi 
— — Again was t 


g ties, in one case havin 
compounded £370 for £100. The whole amount o 
penalties inflicted had been £10,731 4s. Id., of 
which there had been recovered, in England, 
£3,623 14s. 8d.; in Scotland, £161; and in Ireland, 
£1,384 4s, 2d. From these figures he felt himself 
justified in contending that if it was for nothing 
else than the morals of the country, Government 
was bound to get rid of the tax. A tax of 120 per 
cent. on the raw material of the coarser sort, and 
300 per cent. on cotton refuse, the raw material of 
finer papers, was an irresistible temptation to fraud. 
They were compelled to pay fifty per cent. on wrap- 
ing-paper, and that paper was now being imitated 
a non-exciseable article with such success that it 
was impossible to know the paper from the imita- 
tion, the only difference bein at in one case the 
material was first macerated into pulp, and thus 
came under the denomination of paper, while in the 
other it was first worked up dry, and was called 
felt. Thus, while another manufacturer was making 
his felt duty free, he (Mr. Crompton) was paying 
120 per cent. duty on a precisely similar article 
(hear, hear]. In fact, to such an extent were frauds 
of this description going on, that it would be more 
to the interest of a gentleman entering the paper 
trade to study how the law might be evaded, than 
to pay any attention to the provisions of the act of 
Parliament. He had for some time turned his 
attention in that direction, and was now able to 
make felt on one side of the table, while he was 
making pa on the other [laughter]. He would 
defy the rd of Excise to charge this article as 
paper, and, under existing circumstances, he did not 
see any ~ 1 in sending it into the market. 
He repeated his description of the numerous 
lexities to which the trade was subjected by the 
Ben and showed that foreign and colonial paper- 
makers were buying raw materials from us to work 
up duty free at home. His fear was, that if the duty 
were not repealed they would soon have to give up 
work altogether ; while, if it were abolished, in ac- 
cordance with the principles of free-trade, which 
this Government professed, he was not afraid of 
competiton with any * in the world [cheers]. 
Mr. R. Cuampens and Mr. Cuakrus Kwyicut re- 


peated the facts they have made notorious by their 


ublications and speeches; the former gentleman 
Peclarin that his firm would be compelled to aban- 
don their present series of three-halfpenny tracts, 
because they were being reprinted in America 
cheaper than could be done here, and would be sold 
throughout the colonies. Mr. Knight remarked,— 
It was alleged that cheapness would encourage bad 
literature as well as good; so did the sun, which 
shone equally on the tares and the wheat, but they 
knew that the careful farmer would eradicate the 
weeds and cultivate the corn; and so he believed 
that if they had the sun of light taxation they would 
soon root up the weeds of literature, and give the 
a rich harvest of intellectual entertainment 

and improvement [cheering]. 

Mr. CasseLt moved the second resolution, which, 
like the first, was simply declaratory. Mr. S. C. 
Hatt stated, in seconding the motion, that his Art 
Journal was now a profitable publication, circulating 
20,000 copies monthly, and paying £1,200 a-year to 


Government. But it had only been a profitable | p 


work for two years, and for the preceding ten it had 
been published at a loss; and yet during that period 
it had paid £6,000 or £7,000 to Government. Mr, 
Towrn, of Oxford, said that some time since a 
machine had been invented by which very nice 
paper could be made from straw. He had bought a 


machine, and commenced making the paper; but |p 


the Government stepped in with the duty and as 
him to relinquish the trade, for the straw, for whic 


he paid 30s. a ton to the farmers, was charged in 


duty at 14 guineas the ton [hear, hear]. In the 
meantime his yard was full of straw, and the 


farmers, his neighbours, were sad and disappointed 


at the loss of a market which would have consumed 
150 tons of straw in the year. He was, in fact, 
“the last rose of summer, —the only paper-maker 
left in Oxfordshire [hear]. He remembered 

tiver studded with paper mills, and now all but 
were silent, and the owners bankrupt or expatriated, 

The Cuainman wished, before putting the resolu- 
tion, to say one word to the agriculturists. If the 
duty were repealed, he would undertake that 
our times as mnch straw as was at present 
would be consumed by the peper-makers. 

Mr. Hotpen (Manchester) moved the third reso- 
lution, to the effect that the manufacturing of paper 
secured a large amount of innocent and healthy em- 
ployment for women and children. He contended that 
this was a question of great importance to the farmers, 
as their clear streams and pure atmosphere would soon 
tempt paper-makers from the smoky north, and thus 
provide innocent and remunerative employment for 
their poor, if it were not for the present oppressive 
and injurious fiscal regulations. Mr. CoLuins 
(Glasgow) seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Barlow moved the fourth resolution, affirm- 
ing that paper, from the various uses to which it was 
applied, was an article of first necessity to a civilized 
people. Coming, as he did, from Birmingham, he 
was witness to many peculiar evils of this duty. 
He was a maker of coarse paper, and had sold last 
year paper of that description to the amount of 


£24,000. Of that sum upwards of £9,000 went to d 


the Government for duty [hear]. He produced 
some specimens of the paste used in i 
Florentine buttons, and showed how the waste after 
the buttons were cut out of the sheet paid the most 
of the duty. He also produced specimens of papier 
maché, and showed the hardship the duty inflicted 
on the manufacture of that elegant article. In steel 
pens, also, he showed that the ornament card cost 
more than the pens, and that half of that cost was 
duty. Steel — were made in Birmingham, and 
exported to ce, where they were fastened on 
duty-free cards, and afterwards undersold the work 
of their own maker in America [hear, hear]; the 
pens which originally cost £7 a gross were now 
manufactured at 7d., and their use might be enor- 
mously increased were it not for the expense of the 
card. Mr. P. Bortuwickx, of the Morning Post, 
seconded the motion. 

Mr. Sutrn, of Bingley, moved the next resolution, 
He contended, that when the expense of collection 
and the various drawbacks were reckoned up, the 
sum — — to the revenue by the repeal of the 
duty would be comparatively trifling. Mr. Wootmer, 
of Exeter, seconded the resolution, which was a re- 
capitulation of the previous four, and it was put and 
carried unanimously. 

The sixth and last resolution was moved by Mr. 
J. Duncan, and seconded by Mr. P. G. Barnes. It 
provided, that copies of the resolutions and memo- 
rials be respectf K presented to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It was carried unanimously, as 
were all the previous resolutions. 

On the motion of Mr. Bonruwicx, it was resolved 
that the resolutions be advertised in all the daily and 
weekly papers. 

Subscriptions to the amount of nearly £1,000 were 
announced, and thanks having been voted to the 
Chairman, the proceedings terminated. 


DEPUTATION TO THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, 


At twelve o'clock on Thursday, the delegates, 

headed by Mr. Crompton, their chairman, and ac- 

companied by Messrs. Charles Dickens, Charles 

Knight, Robert Chambers, and other gentlemen 

connected with the literary world, waited on Sir 

Charles Wood, at his official residence. Mr.Cromp- 

ton, “ who was received very cordially by the Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer,“ introduced the deputation 

and their business; adding to their routine statement 
of grievances such facts and arguments as would be 
most likely to affect the official mind—such as, that 
in Ireland the Government had found it n 

to have the aid of police to collect the duty; that 
some time ago it was considered by the paper manu- 

facturers a moral fault to defraud the revenue, but it 
was notso felt now; and that the revenue collected 
from the duty on paper was about £800,000, but from 
the expense of collection and other deductions the 
Exchequer did not receive more than about £700,000. 
Mr. Chambers read the resolutions agreed to by the 
delegates, and added his personal experience in 
illustration. Mr. Charles Knight said that, in con- 
sequence of the heavy duty imposed upon paper, 
the employment of literary men of the highest order 
was much restricted, and a class of literature—par- 
ticularly translation—was introduced and circulated, 
which had a most demoralizing effect. Me. Charles 
Dickens said, in a humorous tone of voice,“ that, 
availing himself of that glorious privilege whicl. 
Englishmen possessed—namely, to whisper into the 
ear of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he wished to 
make oneremark for the repeal of the paper duty, as 
that repeal would affect literary men. The repeal of 
the duty on paper would enable the proprietors and 
publishers of useful works to give higher remunera- 
tion, and secure a better class of writers than at 
resent. He was satisfied that if the duty were 
repealed, a higher class of cheap publications would 
find their way to the homes of the humble. Messrs. 
Toole, Baldwin, Collins, and others, made severally 
their statements, and Mr. Crompton presented ninety- 
five memorials—signed by 11,949 persons. The 


Chancellor of the Exchequer confessed he had a 
leasant week before him, if he was to receive all 
the deputations which were to wait upon him. He 


h had before him the prospect of a deputation from 


every class of persons who paid taxes, all desiring 
to have their special burdens removed. The deputa- 
tion would not, of course, expect him to give them 


any information es to what would be done by the! was, that every man w 


Government, The deputation then left, the inter- 
view having lasted u of an hour. 

The next day, at two o’clock, a deputation on the 
advertisement duty had their hearing. The deputa- 
tion was com of the Hon. C. P. Villiers, M. P.; 
Sir James Duke, M. P.; Mr. Ewart, M. P.; Mr. 
Murdo Young, of the Sun newspaper; Mr. F. Hunt, 
of the may By oD Mr. Grant, of the Morning 
Advertiser; Mr. Spicer, of the Patriot; Mr. Francis, 
of the ; Mr. Ingram, of the Jilustrated 
London News ; and Mr. Pratt, of the British Banner. 
Mr. Ewart reminded the Chancellor of the speeches 
made and petitions presented on this subject in the 
House. A held American 


SS — eee — 


opera 
them getting situations. Mr. Ingram said that the 
farming class would also be benefited; for at pre- 
sent many people went a great distance to market to 
buy articles which their next-door neighbours had 
to di of, ifthey hadknownit. Mr. Pratt sub- 
— there was a necessity for extending the ad- 
vertisement duty, unless it was repealed altogether, 
so as to include advertisements in railway 
omnibuses, and cabs, and on ad vans. , 
Francis referred to the mode in which the tax had 
been evaded by the proprietors of the Panorama of 
the Nile, who had sent up balloons, which dropt 
bills and tickets in all parts of London. He com- 
pared the trifling expense of this mode of advertising 
with that of the legitimate method. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said he really thought it right and 
proper that the deputation should come and put him 
in mind of these things, and he would give them his 
best consideration; . he must say that in the 
course of this week and next he expected to receive 
deputations from persons complaining of the pres- 
sure of taxes of all kinds [a laugh]. When he had 
heard all the statements that the deputations had to 
address to him, he would make up his mind. The 
deputation then withdrew, much gratified with the 
cordial reception they had received from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and with the good humour 
which the right hon. gentleman displayed through- 
vut the interview. 


NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


On Monday night the first of a series of monthly 
soirées, under the auspices of the National Reform 
Association, was held at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate. street, when‘a lecture on Parliamentary 
and financial reform was delivered by Mr. Hume, 
M. P. The large room was crowded to the door, a 
considerable ys pny of the company being com- 
posed of the fair sex. Tea was served up in an 
adjoining apartment, and at seven o'clock the 
more important business of the evening was com- 
menced by a glee party singing the People's 
Anthem.” 
Sir JosnvA Watmsiey then came forward, and 
said, that though, as President of the Association, - 
he had been announced to take the chair; he would 
refer to give up that post of honour to their revered 
riend Mr. Hume —“ one who deserves all the 
honour that we can bestow; one who deserves our 
special praise and esteem, who has fought our battles 
for forty years, in season and out of season; when 
all were hesitating and doubting he was faithful— 
still ever hopeful—a young man still, though with 
grey hairs; inciting us to go forward in the cause of 
the people.” Sir pene went on to say, The 
second lecture will be delivered by one to whom we 
are deeply indebted—I mean, to Mr. Fox, the 
member for Oldham [cheers]. The third will be 
hee by one whom we esteem highly, I mean Mr. 
ward Miall; and I will not follow the course 
further, as the arrangements have not been all 
made, further than to state that one of the series 
will be delivered by a working man—a Norwich 
operative.“ 

Mr. Hume, on taking the chair, said he did not 
appear there to deliver what was called a lecture, for 
he was no lecturer, and never wrote a speech in his 
life; but to lay before them such observations as he 
thought would be useful in the way of iastruction, 
relative to the present state of matters in this coun- 
try. Looking at the indifference of those now 
possessed of ~~, power to the rights of the peo- 
ple at large, he had come to the conclusion that the 
time had arrived when special steps should be taken 
for instructing the mass of their feliow-countrymen 
on the subject of their privileges [hear, hear]. In 
contending for the objects which they had in view, 
he did not go about the bush, as seme of his friends 
were doing, endeavouring to get influence by this 
means and by that (hear, hear]—though he was quite 
ready and willing to make use of every method that 
was calculated to advance their great object. He 
was for taking a straightforward course; he was for 
stating boldly and distinctly what be wanted, and 


calling upon those who had a monopoly of political 
power to give up their monopoly and extend to all 

the people their just rights [cheers]. His principle 
contributed to the 
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support of the Government, was entitled to 
a voice in the election of a representative; 
and he believed that all the reforms which 
he contended for could be obtained under our 
present constitution of Queen, Lords, and Com- 
m system of government with which he was 
perfectly satisfied. The hon. gentleman then quoted 
from Blackstone other authorities in 
your of the doctrine that taxation and representa- 
tion ought to go together, Without a thorough 
control on the part of the people, it was altogether 
im 4 — 1 9 
which they were ually complaining. 
» hed pecomnecd taste Sell vights it would have 
im for instance, to out such a 
job as that perpetrated last session, when £12,000 
a year was to the Duke of Cambridge, a 
man who had done nothing whatever to merit 
such bounty. He had had the curiosity to consult 
an actuary as to the value of this annual allowance 
paid to the Duke of Cambridge, and was informed 
that if brought into the market, it would realize 
£223,000 fhear, hear], so that a burden to that 
extent had actually been laid upon the people of this 
country ſhear, hear]. Instead of every person who 
contributed to the burdens of the State having a 
vote, not more than one in six possessed that right. 
One reason given for withholding the franchise was, 
that the people did not come forward to demand it. 
Now, it was no doubt true that the people were at 
present well employed, and recei 
and did not take up this question wit —— 
which they ought to exhibit. This, however, was 
time to do justice, and, if it was not now done, the 
period would arrive when that justice would be ex- 
torted by threats [cheers]. The franchise was not — 
t 


confi to a small portion of the but 
also most_unequally, as was by a 
variety of facts bearing upon the tation in 


the Reformer’s |Aimanack, The true way to get 
rid of im taxation, was thoroughly to reform 
the House of mons. At present, as much 
agitation was spent in opposing a particular tax, 
such as the window-tax, as would, if properly 
directed, enable them to get rid of the anomalous 
state of the House of Commons altogether, and give 
the people the full direction of their own affairs 
hear, hear}. The hon. gentleman then went into 
a variety of financial statements, to show the exces- 
sive burdens under which the country labours, and, 
after advocating vote by ballot, short Parliaments, 
&c., strongly urged the necessity of an -— 
system of education for the entire ple. ith 
regard to the Freehold Land Association, he hailed 
the movement as one that was likely to secure for 
the reform cause as many votes as would enable 
them to wrest their rights from the aristocracy; but 
then it would be a period of perhaps twenty years 
before this could be effected, while he maintained 
that they ought not to endure the present system 
for one day (hear, hear), [Here a bunch of 
five white flowers (artificial, as 1 appeared 
to us) was sent upon the platform by an un- 
known friend of the cause, with a request that it 
should be presented to Mr. Hume as a mark of 
respect, each of the flowers representing a point in 
the Charter. Mr, Hume, in accepting the gift, re- 
marked that the flowers were white, an emblem, he 
presumed, of the purity of their motives—{[a 
remark which the audience received with loud 
cheers}. 

Sir J. Duxs, M. P., after a few observations, moved 
the following resolution :— 

That this meeting also offers its sincere and grateful thanks 
to Mr. Joseph Hume, M. P., for his valuable and long-continued 
advocacy of Parliamentary and financial reform ; for the great 
benefits which he has conferred on the people at large, by his 
vigilant attention to their interests; and, more especially, for 


the address, replete with knowledge, instruction, and advice, 
which he has this evening been pleased to deliver. 


Mr. H. Kennepy seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Hovonrox, a tenant-farmer,who, it was inti- 
mated had just subscribed £10 to the Association, 
moved the next resolution, and contended that it 
was impossible for the farmers to grow cheap corn 
under the heavy taxation which now pressed them 
down. The resolution was as follows: 

That this assembly desires to express its implicit confidence 
in the President and Council of the National and Financial 
Reform Association, whose labours they cannot too fully ap- 


preciate, and whose principles and objects they determine to 
support. 


Mr. Strack seconded the resolution, which was 
also unanimously carried. 

Mr. Lz Bronpe said they had held 200 meetings 
last year, and the expenses had been met by the 
funds of the Association. But he begged to state, 
that the amount of the subscriptions was contempt- 
ibly small. He hoped the ladies would give them all 
the support in their power, for if they succeeded in 
the objects they had in view, they would get their 
tea and sugar, and every other necessary of life, much 
cheaper than at present. 

At intervals during the proceedings the glee-party 
favoured the meeting with music set to words suited 
to the objects of the Association, and the party sepa- 
rated about ten o’clock. 


— — 


Tus Duxe or AnorI presided yesterday week at 
& great meeting of the members and friends of the 
Glasgow Athensum, to whom he delivered an 
admirable address, He enforced the great im- 
portance of not permitting time to be dissipated in 
magazine and newspaper reading, but to make books 
of poetry, biography, philosophy, and science, the 
habitual mental food. He garnished his address 
with extracts from the poets, Wordsworth ap- 
N holding that place in his estimation, which 

td Carlisle gives to Pope. 


TO RICHARD COBDEN, ESQ, M. p. 


S1a,—I do not think it necessary to make any apology 
for addressing you through the medium of a 88 
What I have to say does not require secrecy. The th ngs 
on which I propose to write are such as all the world 
may know; but the relation in which you stand to free- 

e, and the great body of the E h Beople, point 
you outas the individual to whom they should be ad- 
dressed, and it affords me no small pleasure that it is to 
you I have to make the communication. 

In turning my attention occasionally to public mat- 
ters, and sometimes looking forward to the not very 
distant probable future, it has ocourred to me, 
that the present session of Parliament is a fitting 
time for very considerably increasing the obdliga- 
tion of the people of this * to you, and for your 
further extending the tion of free-trade rineiples, 
and thus — ti people 
themselves. Most probably the idea has already pre- 
sented itself to your own mind. If it has, my wri 
you can do no harm ; and if, in the midet of your mul - 

ts, it should have escaped your notice, 
these few will be a useful reroembrancer. 

You will remember that, in Sir Robert Peel's tariff of 
1848, a small — was very unproperiy left on some 
articles of agric tural produce conferring an undue ad- 
vantage onthe possessors of land. These articles are 
batter, cheese, hams, and eggs. Inthe year 1848 the 
the duty paid 


On Butter amounted to £140,689 
* Cheese = —s_ @BeSCCCeceesess eer * 

* Hams obe *eeee 2,300 
90 Egg. es seer eee ee eeeeaeeeeeee 32,000 


In all... . 4782,06 

This is the small amount of revenue which these 
articles realize; but it must be remembered that the 
quantity of these articles imported cannot be estimated 
at more than an eighth part of the quantity consumed in 
the country; thus, in reality, operating as a tax levied 
on the people of not less than 2,260,064 ; and consti- 
tutes a tax on labour nearly equal to one-half of the 
property-tax, as it now exists; but when to this is 
added the tax which still remains on corn, it becomes a 
very serious matter to the labouring population, the 
great consumers of bread and beer. 

In the same year, 1848, the quantity of corn im- 
ported into this country was about eleven millions of 
quarters, which may also be fairly estimated at an 
eighth part of the corn consumed in this country. On 
the quantity thus imported, the duty realized by the 
Government amounted to £710,270; but as it raised 
the price of the whole corn consumed in the country to 
the same level, the operation of this duty was equal to 
a tax of 6,681,000; thus making the pressure of the 
whole equal to a tax of £7,941,000; nearly three mil- 
lions more levied on the poor labourer than is at present 
— by the three per cent. property-tax levied on 

ch. 

Now, Sir, I submit it to your judgment to decide, 
whether it would be either wise, prudent, or safe, with 
our present prospects, to permit these things to remain 
as they are, or whether it would not be better to have 
them so altered as to place them ina dust, and therefore 
in a wise and safe position. Certainly, prudence would 
dictate such a course of action; and the coming session 
of Parliament appears to me a peculiarly favourable time 
for attemptiug the arrangement. To my mind it is clear, 
that such a change is exceedingly desirable; and I think 
the means by which the change may be effected are per- 
fectly open and straightforward. These are, to bring in 
a bill, having for its object the repeal of all those duties 
now enumerated, and along with these including also 
the repeal of the malt-tax. By pursuing this course you 
may reasonably expect to be supported by the landed 
interest; and, in that case, you will certainly succeed in 
removing all the duties above-mentioned, except, per- 
haps, that on corn. To demand this at the present mo- 
ment may, by some, be deemed a breach of contract; 
but you have a good argument in the relief that a repeal 
of the malt-tax would give to agriculture. At the same 
time, even though you should be compelled to strike 
out corn, the change here S to be effected would, 
in more ways than one, an immense boon to the 
country. Independently of the justice of the thing, the 
policy of it is exceedingly important. 

If you should succeed in itor the whole, corn 
included, the result would be, a reduction in the pressure 
of taxation equal to nearly £14,000,000, and in the 
actual expenditure on the part of the Government 
of nearly six and a half millions. 

There may, indeed, be objections raised to the repeal 
of the malt-tax from another quarter. Certain parties 
may feel or feign alarm at an increased consumption 
of malt liquors, and may raise a cry against it in the 
name of benevolence to the poor. iving such all 
credit for their kind intentions, I cannot believe they 
have carefully studied human nature if they suppose 
such an evil is to be put down by goercion. Forced 
prayers do no good; and no morality produced by com- 
pulsion is of the smallest value to society. This is not 
the way to raise humanity from any form of degradation 
to which it is subject. 

In every respect the malt-tax is the one that ought to 
be repealed, and as the Chancellor has a surplus in the 
Exchequer, now is the time for getting rid of it. This 
tax requires peculiarly to be repealed because itis politi- 
cally Pes against the people in itself, and by its 
repeal some preparation would be made for the over- 
throw of that prodigious monopoly—the beer trade; and 
for the removal of that vile system of favouritism, exist- 
ing in the present mode of distribu! ing licences, by which 
vicious political power is exercised on the one hand, and 
vicious political power created on the other. 

My reason for addressing you now, is, that I perceive 
from various quarters a demand arising for the repeal of 
the property-tax; and in others for a repeal of the 
window-duty ; neither of which taxes do I consider nearly 
so injurious as the malt-tax: not that I have any special 
interest in the repeal of the latter tax, fur I never pay 
anything for malt liquors. My object is the removal of 
those taxes that press most heavily on the country 
generally. 

Should bar have in view such a course of procedure 
as is here indicated, it appears to me that it would be 
wise in you to announce your intentions without delay, 
in order that you might — more fully sustained by the 
public voice, which I no doubt ald respond liberally 
to your declaration. 

I am, Sir, ver n yours, 
9, Richmond-terrace, Dalston. HomaAs Dick. 


— 
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“THE RATIONALE OF FINANCE.” 


Mr. Macgregor, the famous statist, and M. P. for 

and ‘nen-clestern, © tong and. intseesting totter, not 

non-electors, a long ter, not 

felicitous in title, nor in but from its 
Lp phraseology, 


suggestions, an important contribu- 
tion to the literature of peace, retrenchment, and 


The connexion of these, Mr. 1 
exhibits. He shows ir —— 
sentative House of mons, and to support euc- 
— ea — we load of taxation was 
curr This his letter, somewhat 
compressed, is as follows :— . = 
Phy — allow William of 
and ye 
rough ; 1 
his 


grandson Philip V., in s of 
throne of Spain ; 5 his — 
compact, against which Engl 

eral e ve wars; 3, b 
Cape Breton to France which led 


of a national debt ; 

from Holland by 

William III., and which debt amounted, after the peace 

of Utrecht, to £54,145,363, for every farthing of which 

hy are still liable, and on wh you have paid 
or 136 years, at simple interest (it was fret 6 

— 1 — * — 2 —1 4 per cent., . de 

an the average ons & . 
over and above the emabliohe 
the wars of amounted to 


William, 

£59,572,058 sterling, exclusive of palaces and grants to 
the Duke of Marlborough, and ul pensions 

aid ee pense be mag of the —— of one L. — 

ughters. rge I. was not v lligeren and the 
extra ex of his ide wer seven 10 £6 048,267, 
and the t of the debt was diminished in his 
by lowering the interest. Bat in George II.“. t 
extra expenses of the war of 1739 against ° 
and —＋ 15 war of 1755, amounted to £157,690,686. 
What the loss and gain? The expenses of main- 
taining the Government until 1825, and of the army 
since 1759, in Canada, and of having ceded to Eogland 
three small islands in the West Indies, for the soil of 
which, however, British subjedbs paid French. pro- 
prietors, very justly, £3,000,000 ; besides which, that 
war led toa ruinous commercial crisis, and the national 
debt at the peace of 1762 increased £146,682,844; this 
was exclusive of the high war taxes voted, levied, and 
spent. The American war cost £139,171,876, exclusive 
of about 43 000,000, paid as compensation afterwards 
to American loyalists. What was the loss and gain ? 
The disa ance of British authority over a co 
now inhabited by more than 26,000,000 of people; and 
the gain of an enormous international commerce, with- 


out the expense or perplexity of rm thirty 
tonishing the 
r en 


sovereign states, now independent, and as 

world by their progress, prosperity, and 

came the wars with France equally wicked and more 
dreadful in their carnage. From the year 1793 to the 
year 1801, there was added to the national debt, by loans 
at high interest, £327,000,000 sterling, for which the 
Treasury received £215,000,000, or per cent. of the 
amount funded; but this was far less than the expenses 
of the war, for there was about fifty per cent. and 
more added to the revenue as war taxes, squeesed out 
of the produce of labour, aad the debt was increased to 
£661,203,234. 

From 1801 to the close of 1816 the war expenditure 
amounted to £708,376,830, and allowing 416,000,000 
per annum as a peace expenditure, which is far too 
much for navy, army, and ordnance, that expense 
amounts, in filteen years, to £216,000,000, which re- 
duces the extra expenses caused by the war of the 
French Revolution, and of our second quarrel with 
our brethren in America, to the respective sum of 
£493,376,030 sterling; add to which, subsidies from 
1703 to 1816 to Hanover and the other states of Ger- 
many, to Austria, Sardinia, Spain, Portugal, Sicily, 
Russia, and the Prince of Orange, amounting to 
£46,289,459, besides clothinggand arme to the value of 
41,682,046. 

The battle of Waterloo, and its attendant and conse- 
quent expenses, added, in a little more than a year, 
above 120 millions to the national debt; the interest 
paid on which hes absorbed ever since, for thirty-five 
years, 8 44,000,000 per annum; or in all, nearly 
£140,000,000, and far more than double that amount at 
compound interest. That is to say, the British people 
have paid for the glory of Waterloo, annually, ever since 
1816, all the window-taxes, and all the Ex duties on 
soap, and the duty on hops, besides which, in conse- 
quence of those wars, extravagant payments and corrupt 
pensions have been so mystified in the public accounts, 
that it is impossible to unravel the scandalous practices 
which prevailed, and which were sanctioned by a House 
of Commons not representing the people. . The 
country known in history as the ancient kingdom of 
Scotland was, until 1830, one great corrupt borough, the 
members from* which always voted for the worst mea- 
sures of the worst ministers. 


Mr. Macgregor goes on tosay:—‘‘I believe it is 
racticable and safe to reduce the expenditure as fol- 
ows; viz.— 

Civil list 

Miscellaneous charges in the annual 

grants of Parliament, includin 

£113,452 for the relief of | 

emi, rants *eeneeeeeee eevee ( 10 * 
1 — 

ae ty yee 1 — — . %398,293 to 2,200,000 

charges of collecting the revenue.. 4,020,726 to ery ee 

O.her payments divided 606,310 to ’ 


3,911,231 to 3,250,000 


Total, from 55,480,785 to 49,180,000 
“ reductions are practicable and equit- 
bie t On ones to prove ; but the details of the 
various items of reduction, especially in the four last 
gums in the above statements, would extend to far 
too great a length for me to enumerate them further 
than to say—l. That I 1 not only to abolish 
the whole expenditure of the Woods and Forests, 
but to sell or lense the whole of the lands occupied 
by those forests, and to transform them into the 
uses of man for which Providence) designed those 
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uncultivated soils; 2. To reduce the expenditure of 
army, by withdrawing nearly the whole of our troops 
from the colonies, according to the plan which has 
been most judiciously begun by Earl Grey, and to 
reduce the army, which constitutes a police degrad- 
ing to the military force in Ireland; 3. That if the 
Trish people will not, like the people of England and 
Scotland, preserve the 


and save the lives and 
1 of each other, they, and not the taxpayers of 

reat Britain, must defray the enormous sum of 
£563,607 per annum for the pay, clothes, arms, and 
horses, of 12,758 armed constgbles and 353 horses. 
Of this expense £523,771 is charged on the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and only £39,926 on the counties and 
towns of Ireland. My opinion is, the Irish are in 
every respect fully able to take care of themselves, if 
you do — in removing other vances ; 
4. By the utter abolition of the existing dock-yards, 
which would effect a saving in round numbers of six 
millions.“ He further suggests the abolition of the 
Window Tax, of the Assessed Taxes—indeed, of 
almost every tax, and would meet the deficiency by 
ex a graduated Income Tax so as to include 
all, the ying one per cent., and the man 
of £3,000 a-year five per cent. 


FATHER GAVAZZI ON THE CHARACTER 
OF PIO NONO. 
The Daily News observes, in its report of Father 
Gavazzi's fifth oration, delivered on Sunday last, 
that in the crowd were several distinguished mem- 


flinging tle over 
shoulder so as to reveal the cross of his order, was 
hailed by a burst of welcome. He came, he said, to 
talk to them of a man once dear to ther all, and 
most of all to himself, who had known him in per- 
sonal intercourse, a man whose every act had been 
watched with integge solicitude, whose every suc- 
cessive movement caused the hearts of millions 
to throb in succession, with hope, joy, alarm, de- 
spondency, and despair. He spoke of the man 
Mastai, not of the mask Pio Nono ; disrobed of the 
sacerdotal stole, which is his own, deprived of the 
usurped sceptre, which is not, he recognised the 
bishop, though he repudiated the king. He came 
to-day to arraign him in his character of priest as 
well as of patriot, to put him at the bar of his God 
as well as of his country. The day is gone by for 
nations to rank as objects of transfer, barter, bar- 
gain, or inheritance. To become the personal 
chattels of kings was ignominious enough for man- 
kind; to sink into a drove of clerical cattle was a 
still more ignoble lot. Scorning to notice the king, 
he the man for high misdemeanours 
7 e land of his fathers and the church 
of God. 


Christianity had passed the ordeal of a century of 
sarcasm; the irony of the scoffer and the shaft of ridi- 
cule had failed; it remained to see how the Papal 
system would stand the test of calm reason and the 
scrutiny of a thinking generation. It was no fair trial 
of its efficiency to view it under the vacillating policy of 
Leo XII., or the stolid and drunken tyranny (ii ubbriaco 
neroni ) of the sixteenth Gregory. Give it a 
chance under the sway of a gentleman with a heart in 
his bosom was the ory of its apologists. The hour 
came and the man. Did not the nations of earth clap 
their hands at the sight of the long desiderated specta- 
cle ?—was not the Popedom at last to set at rest the 
doubts and misgivings of mankind? Could they still 
say a Churchman never yet forgave when the word 
amnesty was proclaimed ?—when the power of the keys 
was for once used to unbar a prison. At the ramme 
of a hierarchy linked with our common h ty after 
centuries of verance, Europe rose in rapturous re- 
a Germany and England, the great laboratories 
of in 
eager 


telligence, began to study the phenomenon with 
gaze. France, even under Guizot and Philippe’s 
leaden influence, caught up a sort of spasmodic enthu- 
siasm ; America wafted o’er the Atlantic on the wings of 
steam the exulting plaudits of her freemen; and even 
Turkey (not to speak of the Spanish peninsula) hailed 
the civilising change. The Jews joined in the general 
ratulation, and began to suspect the coming of their 
essiah, so stupendous was the prodigy of a philan 
thropic Popedom. 
The Father, after a glowing picture of the prospects 
of Christian piety in the different states of Italy 
consequent on the new attitude of the high priest, 
drew a dismal contrast, in which the utter odium of 
every ecclesiastical ordinance and she loathing of 
church ministrations now visible so painfully among 
all classes have succeeded, without hope of change 
but in the death of the present occupant of the papal 
chair. He ascribed the sad catastrophe as entirely 
owing to the radical defect of his character la mala 
fede—that fatal incapacity for plain-dealing which, 
in the history of modern times, has been exemplified 
by the Stuart and the Bourbon, Charles I. and Louis 
VI., productive in both cases of unforgiving 
hostility to the throne as now to the tiara. He 
traced this systematic habit of deception (the re- 
source of timid and imbecile minds) in the earliest 
acts of his pontificate, and in the wording of his 
various encyclical and political manifestoes, whether 
in the full noon of his popularity, or in the disastrous 
eclipse of Gaeta: he never could be got to look a 
plain question in the face, his object being con- 
stantly to mystify and delude. His untruthfulness 
was exemplified by may flagrant instances, and, 
among the rest, the Father drew an amusing sketch 
of his interviews with, and subsequent repudiation 
of, Lord Minto. He demonstrated how hollow from 
the first was his grant of constitutional forms to the 


Romans, never having had the slightest intention 
of surrendering a particle of papal des m. 
His adoption of Rossi as an instrument o deceit 
was characterised as the acmé of treachery. 
His disguise as a footman, and his ignominious 


flight, were but the natural impulses of a low party 


cheat, reduced to the vilest expedients of trick and 
evasion. His notable discovery of a canon in the 
Council of Trent by which “the republic was ex- 
communicated” arose from the same obliquity of 
mind: as he must have been conscious the 
canon he quoted only applied to parties misappro- 
priating church revenues, and not to a nation avert- 
ing anarchy by self-constituted government when 
abandoned by the chief magistrate whose flight was 
intended to create confusion and bloodshed, though 


in that villanous scheme he was doomed to 
a. . eart, he charmed the 


with his r ou for foreign 
truculent nae to oe cut-throats of 28 


self. he 
hood of his country, by 
as prostitutes the wives and daughters of Rome, 
6,000 of whom, including every rank, thronged the 
hospitals during the siege, obeying the generous 
impulse of a humane and patriot feeling to be re- 
warded by the dastardly detraction of this sacer- 
dotal purveyor of broken limbs and gaping wounds 
to the military ambulance of his capital. He, too, 
became an amateur visitant of the hospitals, but 
restricted his visitations to the French, among whom 
he was profuse of rosaries and other amulets from 
the Vatican toy-shop, amid the jeers of the unbe- 
lieving Gaul. eantime the common rites of decent 
burial were grudged to the defenders of their 
country, and in his evening drives towards the villa 
Pamfila he seemed to sniff with complacency the 
odour of his own handiwork. Did the calamities 
he brought on us make inroad on his corpulence ? 
Back he came from exile with undiminished rotun- 
dity and prosperous obesity, a credit to the Portici 
larder and Gaeta kitchen, to rest his weary head, 
weary with devising impostures, on the pillows of 
his — pavilions, to the distant music of mater- 
nal groans and sisterly lamentations, and the shrieks 
of widowhood. 


And yet, forsooth, he has a conscience so delicately 
organized, that the great obstacles to his statesmanship 
are his tender scruples; and people talk of his remorse,” 
and his wish to ‘* renounce the tiara, and carry into re- 
tirement a heart stricken with the woes of his country.“ 
Why, the last interview I had with the man his first 
word to me was, Father, I'Il listen to you, but on con- 
dition you don’t pronounce the name of Italia.” I 
pointed to the tricolor cross on my breast, and left his 
presence for ever. 


Antonelli was a worthy son of his father, the 
notorious brigand, first lieutenant in his day of 
Gasparone, the exploits of both being still classic 
records in the district of Fra Diavolo, Terracina. 
The actual life and soul of the Papal Government 
was the infamous Nardoni, whose condemnation to 
the galleys for robbery, in the year 1811, is on the 

ublic records of Forli, and whose whole career has 

na tissue of rascality. Terror and dismay pervade 
the social life of the Romans: no press to enlighten— 
no tribunals to shelter—no representative to remon- 
strate—no pulpit to persuade, for religion has become 
the ignoble pander to tyranny, and her holy influences 
have departed. If religion is to resume her empire 
over men's minds in Italy, sbe must come arrayed 
in a very different garb from the livery of the 
Vatican. The trail of the serpent slavery is on her 
path; she has become the degraded handmaid of 
oppression. A religious revolution will be the in- 
evitable concomitant of the approaching political 
deliverance of the peninsula; for religion is an 
indispensabie element of human society, and with- 
out its ennobling aspirations it were folly to dream 
of a regenerated Italy. ‘The late lucid interval in 
the long dismal derangement of their desolate annals, 
had taught them the utter incompatibility of a 
— my Pope, either with Italian Christianity or 
Italian independence. They must have as creed and 
a worship 1 of freemen, worthy of the man- 
hood that held Venice for eighteen months against 
the confederated energies of northern barbarism, and 
taught Europe that soldiership is not extinct in the 
old land of the legionaries; worthy of the valour 
that kept Rome for sixty days aguinst the trained 
cohorts of France, its engineering skill, and its 
scientific artillery; worthy of the men who took 
their stand at Curtalone and Montanara against the 
Austrian, and discovered by the first uprising at 
Milan the terrible secret of ſoreigu decrepitude when 
a people acts in unison for freedom. The Church 
of the future must adapt itself to the future develop- 
ment of the Italian mind and the coming redemption 
of our country. The Popedom may be & system 
suited to suckle slaves, but is manifestly unfitted 
for the nature of full-grown freemen, 


Anotuse Stony or THe Dersctivs Force. — 
Some time since a quantity of planks and iron was 
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Bedford Times. 

Flax anp Corrox.— There appears to be soms 
hope of permanently relieving our cotton manufac- 
tures from the incessant annoyance and incessant 
distress they suffer, owing to the exiguous and pre- 
carious supply of cotton, and, at the same time, 
of giving a stimulus to agriculture in England. 
Scientific attention is being drawn to the nature of 
flax; and the result appears to be that it can be 
made to unite with cotton, so as to be worked easily 
together, and at a cost offering an inducement to 
manufacturers. We look upon the successful appli- 
cation of the design as one of the most important 
topics calling upon the attention of the public. 
Periodical distress comes with ruthless regularity to 
the northern workpeople, owing to many causes, too 
vexed for us to attempt to unravel, but the chief of 
which, and mingled more or less}with all is the short- 
coming of the raw cotton, and its consequent increuse 
in price. The factories work short time, or close ; 
the labourers get half wages, or none at all; and the 
most densely populated county in the kingdom is 
subjected to biennial, if not to annual distress. But 
imagine, instead of a short crop, a total blight. The 
factories of Lancashire closed for a twelvemonth ! 
Surely this is a very frightful casualty, even to con- 
template remotely. But if flax can be used with 
cotton, and we k it will be found that it can, 
the cotton speculators will be totally unable to have 
the command of the market; and farmers who com- 
plain of the unremunerative prices of corn, will have 
an opportunity of producing a very remunerative 
staple, and of having a secure home market for their 
produce, We regard the working out of the experi- 
ments regarding the flax as a matter of the greatest 
national importance.—Leigh Hunt's Journal, 


Tas Way or Taurn run Way or Sarsry.— So 
long as man takes the fact in nature, and seeks to 
assign a cause, he follows the true path; and that 
path is abstractly correct, however absurd may be 
the fancied explanation. The priest, however, who 
turned . into a lie, forsook even this great 
principle of our intellect, and took a cause and 
worked a miracle. He sought no longer to nify, 
but to simulate. And the vulgar miracles of the 
Papal A were simulated facts, wrought for the 
purposes of deception. His bleeding idols and 
moving pictures, and all the other stock-in-trade of 
lying priesteraft were imitations of phenomena; 
while wooden Virgin Marys and human saints were 


supposed to preside over the operations of the ele- 
ments,— Theory of Human Progression. 

Tus Exscraic Tetzorare at WEsTMINSTER- 
Patacz.—On Thursday men were employed in lay- 
ing down, in Palace-yard, on the northside, a num - 
ber of wires to form an electric telegraph, which 
will communicate between the Admiralty and 
Westminster. palace, which is to be established for 
the purpose of any immediate emergency of a com- 
munication being n during the attendance of 
her Majesty’s Ministers at the Parliament Houses. 
There are ten wires, which are covered with gutta 
percha, and which are carried — 1 iron pipes. 
An apparatus ſor che transmission a cotrespon- 
dence will be constructed in a room in the West- 
minster-palace, as also at the — Tle 

about two feet from the surface. The men 


pipes are é 
idl ed at the work, in order to iu 
were rapidiy engag 


com by the opening of the 
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CLIPPINGS FROM AMERICAN AND 
COLONIAL “EXCHANGES.” 
THANKsGIvinG-Day AND THE Fvuoitive-Stave 


Law.—It appears that the sermons which, as cus- 
hed thro ut the States on 


the eulogies of the 
Southern whose praise is censure, and whose 
blame is bliss, on their discourses. The Rev. 
Theodore Parker, of Boston, on the contrary, is bit- 
terly vilipended fora repetition, with striking illus- 
trations, of the sentiments of a former sermon, from 
which we extracted. Preaching on che state of 
the nation,” he remarks among its dangers, 
first, the prevalence of the false ideas,” that 
government is chiefly for the tection of pro- 
, and that you are morally bound to obey 
the law, let it be never so plainly wrong. Am- 
bitious men, in an act of poe make iniquity 
into a law, and then demand that you and I, in our 
act of prayer, shall submit to it and make it our — 
err and discuss an 
agitate it. This false idea lies at the basis of every 
despot’s throne—the idea that men can make right 
wrong and wrong right. The worst doctrines of 
Hobbs and Filmer are thus revived.” His illustra- 
tions under this head are exceedingly pungent. 
Having cited several Old Testament instances of 
preference to obey God rather than man, he 


says :— 

T think it will take a strong man all this winter to 
reverse the judgment which the world has d on 
owever, 
there is another ancient case mentioned in the Bible, in 
which the laws commanded one thing and conscience 

the Here is the record of the law, Now 

the and the Pharisees had given a 
command that if any one knew where he (Jesus) were, 
he should show it that they might take him.” Of course 
it became the official and — business of each disciple 
who knew where Christ was, to make it known to the 
authorities. No doubt James and John could leave all 
and follow him, with others of the people who kpew not 
the law of Moscs, and were accursed ; nay, the women, 
Martha and Mary, could minister unto him of their sub- 
stance, could wash his fect with tears, and wipe them 
with the hairs of their head. They did it gladly, of 
their own free-will, and took pleasure therein, I make 
no doubt. There was no merit in that—‘ any man can 
perform an agreeable duty. But there was found one 
disciple who could “ perform a disagreeable duty.“ He 
went, perhaps with alacrity,” and betrayed his 
Saviour to the marshal of the district of Jerusalem, 
who was called a centurion. Had he no affection for 
Jesus ?—no doubt but he could conquer his prejudices, 
while Mary and John could not. 

Judas Iscariot has rather a bad name in the Christian 
word; he is called the son of perdition“ in the New 
Testament, and his conduct is reckoned a “ transgres 
sion; nay, it is eaid, the devil “ entered into him,“ to 
cause this hideous sin. But all this it seems was a 
mistake; certainly, if we are to believe our “‘ repub- 
lican” lawyers and statesmen, Iscariot only fulfilled his 
“ constitutional obligations.” It was only on that 

int of betraying his Saviour, that the constitutional 
aw required him to have anything to do with Jesus. 
He took his “thirty pieces of silver“ —about fifteen 
dollars; a Yankee is to do it for ten, having fewer pre- 
judices to uer—it was his legal fee, for value re- 
ceived. True, the Christians thought it was the 
wages of iniquity,” and even the Pharisees—who com- 
monly made the commandment of God of none effect 
by their traditions—dared not defile the temple with 
this price of blood; but it was honest money; it 
was as honest a fee as any American commissioner or 
deputy will ever get fora similar service. How mis- 
taken we are! Judas Iscariot is not a traitor, he was a 
pet ee he conquered his “ prejudices,” per- 

% disagreeable duty,“ as an officer of high 
morals and high principle * be kept the las“ and 
the constitution, and did all he could to save the 
Union;“ nay, he was a saint, not a whit behind the 
very chicfest apostles. The law of God never com- 
mands us to bey the law of man.“ Sancte Iscariote 
ora pro nobis. 
Tun Poverty or Jamaica.—A recent visitor to 
this island describes, in the Canadian Herald, 
its poverty and general prostration “as difficult to 
exaggerate, and yet more difficult to define.” 


Since the date of the British Slave Emancipation Act, 
in 1833, the real estate of the Island has greatly dimi- 
nished in value, while its productiveness has been con- 
stantly approaching its present ruinous standard. Since 
1832, more than 150 sugar estates out of 653 then in culti- 
vation, have been 1 abandoned. This has thrown 
over 200,000 acres of rich land out of cultivation, which, 
in 1832, yielded over 1,500 hogsheads, and over 6,000 
puncheons of rum, giving employment to about 30,000 
labourers. During the same time over 500 coffee plan- 
tations have been abandoned, leaving 200,000 acres of 
land which before required the labour of 30,000 men. 
For the last three years preceding the month of Octo- 
ber, 1848, the island exported less than half the sugar, 
rum, and ginger—less than one-third the coffee—less 
than one-tenth the molasses, and nearly two millions of 
pounds less of pimento, than during the three years 
which preceded the Emancipation Act.—The deprecia- 
tion of real estate is in proportion to the falling off of 
the income. 

The tropical fertility of the soil is well known— 
its extent is oe 4,000,000 acres, of which there 
are not, probably, any ten lying adjacent to each 
other which are not susceptible of the highest culti- 
vation, while not more than 600,000 acres have ever 
been reclaimed, or even appropriated. Vegetation 
u not suspended by the approach of winter, which 
averages a temperature only ten or fifteen degrees 
lower than that of summer. Planting and harvest- 

g° on throughout the year. In spite of these 
2 capabilities, the inhabitants are miser- 
ly poor, and daily sinking deeper and deeper into 
want and helplessness, 


POSTSCRIPT. | 


Wednesday, February 5, Two o'clock, 
PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENUVE. 
DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS, 


The fourth session of the present Parliament was 
opened by her Majesty in person yesterday after- 
noon. After hearing the Royal Speech—which we 
have given in another place—the House of Lords 
adjourned till five o’clock, when the Address was 
moved by the Earl of Errinanam. The Address 
was, as usual, merely an echo of the Speech ; and the 


speech of the noble mover a complimentary commen- 
cary on the se phs of boch. Lord Cus- 


MORNE havin — the Address, Lord Straxtur 
rose and said, that from respect to the Crown and to 
the advantage of the public service, though not 
satisfied with the speech, he and his friends would 
not attempt to amend the Address. He glanced 
satirically at the comparative inactivity of the Fo- 
reign O during the recess; and attributed the 
cification of the Danish dispute rather to the 
mperors of Austria and Russia than to her British 
Majesty's Ministers. He complained that while 
tural distress was admitted, no intimation 
was given of legislative enactment for its relief. 
The Papal 


Crown, was a political far more than a religious 
the Government dealt with ft 


earlessly and Mga pont they would have the 
O 


assent and su their political o ents and 
The of vo and 
wou followed, the former 
noble 


his forefathers had been for centuries, but at the 
same time he was an Englishman, and the rights 
and liberties of England were as dear to him as to any 
of their lordships. He admitted the Queen’s supre- 
macy over the Established Church, as well as the 
Pope’s headship over the Catholic Church; and 
should protest against any aggression by the latter 
upon the prerogatives of the former. The Marquis 

Lansvowne called the attention of the House 
to the peculiar nature of the Papal act, and remarked 
on the argument that the Pope only intended in his 
letter apostolic to assert his spiritual influence over 
members of the Roman Catholic faith. Lord Ropen 
expressed his Cisappointment that the speech had 
not contained stronger expressions respecting the 
Protestant religion. ‘The Address was then agreed 
to unanimously. 

In the House of Commons, the address was moved 
by the Marquis of Kuban, and seconded by Mr. 
Peto; who dwelt upon the successful resulte of our 
present commercial policy, and justified, upon 
political, not religious grounds, resistance to Papal 
aggression. Mr. Rospuck expressed the pain he 
felt at finding an administration calling itself liberal 
about to take a backward step, and at a time, too, 
when the Minister put into the mouth of the Sove- 
reign congratulations upon the prosperous state of 
the country, the result of the removal of restrictions. 
He briefly reviewed the history of Catholic emanci- 
pation, and the principles on which that measure 
was founded, which, he contended, were violated 
by legislation against religious distinctions granted 
by a bishup called the Pope. He charged Lord 
John Russell with dealing falsely with the country. 
This so-called territorial aggression was no new 
thing; it began years ago, and had been sanctioned 
by the noble lord himself; so far from being an 

gression it was a retrogression on the part of the 

ope. The noble lord had heretofore declared that 
the Pope’s spiritual power must be left untouched, 
The Roman Catholics had been led to believe by 
the acts of the Legislature and of the Executive 
Government that what had been done could be 
done legally, and all had been planned and pub- 
lished years ago. After they had been thus lured 
on, was it wise or worthy of the noble lord, so 
long the advocate of civil and religious liberty, 
to aid a ery which had its source in some of the 
vilest passions, and lend the sanction of his great 
name to the old puritanical bigotry of England ? 
Sir R. Inexis insisted that no country in Euro 
would have submitted to such an act as that of the 
Pope. Resistance to such aggression was not new 
in our history, though he admitted too large con- 
cessions had been made by the present Ministers in 
Ireland and the colonies. He appealed to the extra- 
ordinary unanimity of the nation upon this subject, 
and trusted that the Government would not be de- 
terred from acting up to the spirit of Lord J. Russell's 
letter to the Bishop of Durham. Mr. J. O'Connsut 
vindicated the act of the Pope in substituting a regular 
hierarchy for vicars-apostolic, which, though not 
sanctioned by, was known to, the Government of 
this country. Mr. A. Horn, representing not the 
Church of England, but an English constituency, 
was bound to uphold liberty of conscience. e 
thought the Church of England, if left to itself, 
was strong enough to conten st such an act as 
the appointment of thirteen men, with certain titles, 
by the weakest prince in Europe. Mr. Anstey, as 
a Catholic, not of the Court, but of the Church of 
Rome, was not ashamed to call the act of the 
Pope an aggression—an aggression upon the Roman 
Catholic laity, who had struggled against the undue 
2 of the prelates. The letters apostolic would 

eeply affect the civil rights of the laity, and make 
our courts of equity the instruments of injustice. 
Legislation must not stop at the barren question of 
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acquiescence, made a passing reference to 
politics, and dwelt at some length upon the de- 
pression of the agricultural class, observing that 
there must be some cause deep-seated in the Consti- 
tution why all classes but one should be in a flourish- 
a Faye . tee too, which contributed the 
capital by w asses . Caming to 
the Papal question, he eriticiesd ! letter of Lord 
J. Russell, which he thought had not been provoked 
solely by the appointment of Dr. Wiseman—an act, 
not but frank almost to indiscretion —nor 
insolent, for it was fully expected, and was in dally 
operation in Ireland; but it was connected with the 
existing state of ur relations with the Court of 
Rome. The noble lord was about to solve this 
problem, whether he could reconcile a due observ- 
ance and respect of the civil and religious liberties of 
Roman Catholics with the Queen's supremacy, with 
the rights of our bishops and clergy, and with the 
spiritual ce of the nation,—a problem 
which might not be incapable of solution, but which 
would tax the noble lord’s power of statesmanship 
to the utmost. Less than that he could not au 

the noble lord contemplated. The noble lord eould 
not be about to bring in a bill merely to prevent a 
Roman Catholic priest styling himself a bishop ot 
archbi of any town or city in England [hear, 
hear]. could not be about to bring in only such 
a measure, because then he would not have been 
justified in stirring up the passions of a mighty 
people, in exciting their highest and holiest feelings, 
and in raising in this country an angry controversy 
and polemical disputes, which recalled the days of 
the Stuarts, and of which none of those present 
might live to witness the termination.—The Address 
was then adopted, and the House adjourned at 12 


o’ clock. 


Portion IxTXI Loren may be summed up in 2 
few lines. The expected Dotation Bill was presented 
in the French Assembly, on Monday, by M. de 
Germiny, the Minister of Finance. The amount 
asked is 1,800,000 france—the special credit of last 
year was 2,160,000. There were several exclama- 
tions from the Left, but no formal expression of 
opinion. A committee on the project was to be 
appointed 8 The Prussian Ministers have 
deen defeated the Lower Chamber, on the 
Ministerial Responsibility Bill, by a majority of 
182 over 105. The Hessian officers who resigned 
their commi-sion during the crisis, are to tried 
by Bavarian Courts Martial. 


Tus Parorecrionist Mzunzns of the House of 
Commons met yesterday at Lord Stanley s mansion, 


CORN EXCHANGE, MARK-LANE, Weonasvar, Fas. 5. 


Our supplies of both English and Foreign grain have been 
moderate since Monday, as shown by the following return : 

Wheat— English, 640 quarters ; foreign, 2.830 quarters. 
Barley—Eaglich, 1,670 quarters ; foreign, 4,240 quarters. Oats 
— English, 2,210 quarters; Irish, 1,500 quarters; foreiga, 
3,800. Flous—Eoglish, 2,350 ; foreign, 1,210 sacke, 

Ia spite of this, a general dulluess is prevalent this morning, 
and we note no improvement for any article upon Monday's 


prices. 
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From its extensive circulation — ſar exceeding most ot 
the journals of a similar character published in London 
—the Nonconformist presents a very desirable medium 


for advertisements, — ly those relating to Schools 
Books, ‘Articles of —1 Consumption, Situations, 
and Appeals for Philenthropic and 


ligious Objects. 
The terms are low :— 
For Eight Lines and under ....... „ 5s. Od. 
For every additional Line Os. 
Halfa Column £1 108. | Column.. Serene 
A Reduction is made on Advertisements repeatedly 
inserted. All Advertisements from the country must be 
accompanied with a Post-office Order, or by a reference 
for payment in London. 


Tun Tune or Sunscrirrion are 266. per annum, 
136. for the „and 68. 6d. per quarter. 

ee in advance) are received at the 
Uffice, 4, Ludgate-hill. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ A Humble Baptist.“ We cannot, just at the 
of the session, allow a tw has —＋ 1 
fully discussed in our umns, to be r 0 
* A Subscriber.” We should say, No. 


A Tradesman'’s Assistant” has, we are sorry to 
no chance of insertion now that Parliament is 


sitting. 
Thomas Ball,“ . We have handed the £1 
v Thich he has forward for the Publication Fund of 
the Anti-state-church Association, to the Treasurer. 
“G Bayley.” Our over-crowded space forbids fur- 
ther on this topic. 
“8.68. Martin.” Yes, unquestionably. 


fhe Monconformist. 


LONDON: WEDNESDAY, FEB. 5, 1851. 


SUMMARY. 

PARLIAMENT was yesterday opened by the 
Queen in person with the customary formalities. 
The following is her Majesty's “most gracious 
speech :”— 

“My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 

It is with great satisfaction that I again meet my 
Parliament, and resort to your advice and assistance in 
the consideration of measures which affect the welfare 
of our country. 

“I continue to maintain the relations of peace and 
amity with foreign powers. Ithas been my endeavour 
to induce the states of Germany to carry into full effect 
the provisions of the treaty with Denmark, which was 
concluded at Berlin in the month of July of last year. I 
am much gratified in being able to inform you that the 
German Confederation and the Government of Denmark 
are now engaged in fulfilling the stipulations of that 
treaty, and thereby putting an end to hostilities which 
at one time appeared full of danger to the peace of 
Europe. 

I trust that the affairs of Germany may be arranged 
by mutual agreement, in such a manner as to preserve 
the strength of the Confederation and to maintain the 
freedom of its separate states. 

“IT have concluded with the King of Sardinia Ar- 
ticles Additional to the Treaty of September, 1841, 
and I have directed that those Articles shall be laid 
before you. 

“The Government of Brazil has taken new, and I 
hope efficient measures for the suppression of the atro- 
cious traffic in slaves. 

“GENTLEMEN OF THE Hovss or Commons, 
have directed the estimates of the year to be pre- 
pared and laid before you without delay. They have 
been framed with a due regard to economy, and to the 
necessities of the public service. 
„Mx Lorps Ad D GENTLEMEN, 

„ Notwithstanding the large reductions of taxation 
which have been effected in late years, the receipts of 
the revenue have been satisfactory. 

The state of the Commerce and Manufactures of 
the United Kingdom has been such as to afford general 
employment to the labouring classes. 

1 have to lament, however, the difficulties which 
are still felt by that important body among my people 
who are owners and occupiers of land. 

But it is my confident hope, that the prosperous 
condition of other classes of my subjects will Lave a 
favourable effect in diminishing those difficulties, and 
promoting the interests of agriculture. 

The recent assumption of certain Ecclesiastical 
Titles conferred by a Foreign Power has excited strong 
feelings in this country, and large bodies of my sub- 
jects have presented addresses to me expressing at- 
tachment to the Throne, and praying that such as- 
sumptions should be resisted. I have assured them 
of my resolution to maintain the rights of my Crown, 
and the independence of the nation, against all en- 
croachment, from whatever quarter it may proceed. 


I have, at the same time, expressed my earnest ill 


desire and firm determination, under God's blessing, 
to maintain unimpaired the Religious Liberty which 
is so justly prized by the people of this country. 

It will be for you to consider the measure which 
will be laid before you on this subject. 


“The administration of justice in the civil depart- 
ment of law and equity, will no doubt receive the serious 
attention of Parliament ; and I feel confident that the 
measures which may be submitted with a view of im- 
proving that administration, will be discussed with that 
mature deliberation which important changes in the 
Courts of Judicature in the Kingdom imperatively 


demand. 


„A measure will be laid before you providing for the 
establishment of a system of Registration of Deeds and 
Instruments relating to the Transfer of Property. 
This measure is the result of inquiries which I have 
caused to be made into the practicability of adopting a 
system of Registration calculated to give security to 
titles, and to diminish the causes of litigation to which 
they have hitherto been liable, and to reduce the cost of 
transfers. 

“To combine the progress of improvement with the 
stability of our institutions will, I am confident, be your 
constant care. We may esteem ourselves fortunate 
that we can pursue, without disturbance, the course of 
calm and peaceful amelioration ; and we have every 
cause to be thankful to Almighty God for the measure 
of tranquillity and happiness which has been vouchsafed 


to us.” 
of her . pared for the 
her — visers, resembles 
ments of the sort, in disclosing 


The speech 
royal mouth b 
most modern 


formation, and that 
in phrases which will be far more to 


princes than to oppressed and suffering 
The few brief sentences on domestic affairs 
to collect that partial distress will not be remedied, 
er attempted to be pene be | any reversal of our 
free-trade policy. We are glad to get a glimpse of 
some law reforms, for which, we apprehend, we are 
indebted to the honest zeal of Sir Samuel Romilly 
—nor are we less gratified by the promise of a 
measure for the Registration of Deeds and Instru- 
ments relating to the transfer of property. An 
enlightened and liberal act on this subject would 
be a boon of inestimable value. On the Papal 
aggression, the speech does little more than echo 
the language of her Majesty's replies to sundry 
public addresses. The usin will maintain the 
rights of her Crown, and the independence of the 
nation, against all encroachment—but she will 
also preserve unimpaired the religious liberty which 
is so justly prized by the people of this country. 
“ 4 measure,” however, is announced, which we 
take to dispose at once of the Spectator’s ministerial 
scheme, noticed at some length elsewhere. The 
last paragraph of the speech would have awakened 
hope if we had not seen similar intimations in 
other royal speeches followed by no correspondin 
results—so we suppose that, like the clause whic 
recognises Divine —— this kind of promise 
is to be classed with the established formalities of a 
speech from the throne. 

The week preceding the opening of Parlia- 
ment has not been without its signs of a partial 
— resuscitation. Mr. Cobden has, perhaps, 

n the most prominent man on the outer stage 
of discussion, and, assuredly, his speech, at the 
dinner given to Mr. Kershaw by his constituents, 
although given under physical disadvantages, 
shows him full — or an active Parlia- 
mentary cam . But re-awakening life has 
chiefly developed itself in connexion with finance, 
and in the shape of deputations to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Sir Charles Wood has received 
during the Jast week, at some trial, perhaps, to his 
patience, a vast amount of “ useful information” 
which, we fear, it will be too much to hope that 
he will turn to immediate practical account. As, 
however, he found himself able to indulge in the 
jocular vein, we would fain conclude that he is 
officially disposed to a little relaxation of financial 
tenacity, and that he means to let go his hold upon 
some indefensible taxes. More than this it would 
be folly to expect from him. Nor ought we to 
leave unnoticed the first of a series of meetings 
convened in the London Tavern by the National 
Reform Association, at which the veteran Joseph 
Hume delivered an unwritten lecture. It requires 
no comment from us. It was perfectly in the style 
of the old reformer, crowded with facts and figures, 
numerous and ponderous enough to sustain even 
larger conclusions than those which were based 
upon them. 

The only incident relating to the Papal aggres- 
sion worthy of remark, isthe publication, by Dr. 
Twiss, of a lucid exposition of the true character 
of the Pope’s measure—what it tends to effect for 
the Roman Catholic body, and what it imports 
with to the constitution of this country, 
the law of the land, and the general welfare of the 
State. It seems clear 21 from Dr. Twiss’s 
learned pamphlet, that the Roman Catholic lat 


nothing from the change. The Pope's 
— of an piscopate—that is to say, 2 
d body of bishops capable of acting sy- 


nodically—will tend chiefly to increase the power 
of those dignitaries, and to combine them into one 
corporation, It is shown that the creation of a 


— \ 
2 


see has never been ventured 2 by the Pope 
without the concurrence of the supreme civil 
magistrate, in any State in Europe, and that it 
constitutes a violation of international law. This, 
perhaps, may be the case where Roman Catholic- 
ism is recognised by the State—and, inasmuch as, 
in most of the countries adverted to, the convey- 
ance of temporalities by the civil power is always 
presumed to be coincident with the investiture by 
the Pope of spiritual office, one may see good 
reason why, on all occasion of ecclesiastical pro- 
motion, the two powers should act in harmony. 
In land, however, this is rendered impossible, 
by the — * Arn, the 
offence t public law which a disregard of the 
civil ＋— will, in Roman Catholic States, 
would “ws seems to us to fall to the 
ground here. e Times admits that the only 
remedy of this violation by the Pope of inter- 
national rights, must be had by going to war with 
him, which is not worth while—and concedes, like- 
wise, that “the law of the land, though evidently 
never contemplating such a license as has been 
assumed, is either ambiguously operative, or pre- 
scribes penalties irreconcileable with the senti- 
ments of the age.” 

We have inserted in another column, a short 
letter from Mr. T. H. Morgan, of Birmingham, 
announcing the formation of a society in that town 
for the p of educating the sons of ministers. 
We invite the reader's attention to it. That such 
institutions are needed is, unhappily, a fact, how- 
ever y that fact may tell against the 
spirit of the d whilst it remains one, it be- 

what in us lies to its evil 

consequences. The plan described by M 
appears to us a judicious one—and we heartily 
commend the unsectarian basis on which it restr. 
For the rest, we know the project to be in the 
hands of men whose integrity is unimpeachable, 
and whose earnestness is the best guarantee for 
success. Should any of our readers, therefore, 
feel disposed to lend it assistance, we believe we 
can assure them that their assistance will not be 
misplaced. 

oreign intelligence is rather barren of incident 
this week, ‘The French President has check- 
mated his troublesome opponents, and the explo- 
sion which was to have demonstrated at once the 
wrath and the power of the majority in the 
Chamber, unexpectedly passed off in an inter- 
change of conciliatory addresses. The Burgraves 
find themselves, for the present, outwitted. The 
Dresden Conference still sits—but rumour says 
that harmony is not, by any means, a characteristic 
of its deliberations. Pio Nono, whom Father 
Gavazzi has unveiled in the last of his fervent 
philippics, trembles on the chair of St. Peter, in 
expectation of another general insurrection. 
Mazzini is, of course, charged with the discon- 
tent which is the natural product of remarkable 
tyranny. The fears of his foes make bim 
ubiquitous, and conscious guilt sees conspirac 
everywhere round about it. Well! the blood- 
hounds of the people will have enough to employ 
them, not long hence. They are scratching a 
place for their own sepulchres. 


SESSIONAL PROBABILITIES. 


THE long-looked-for period has arrived at which 
the t case which may be aptly designated, 
The — of England versus the Pope of Rome, 
is to be decided by the High Court of Parliament. 
Before we have concluded the following observa- 
tions, the metropolitan public will have heard 
from the throats of metropolitan cannon that her 
Majesty is on her way to the New Palace gt 
Westminster, to open, “by “a gracious speech,” 
another legislative session. The morning papers, 
according to custom, have already — . forth, 
in hypothetical terms, the prominent topics upon 
which that speech will touch; and although at the 
moment of writing we have not seen a copy of 
the document itself, our readers will have done 80 
in the foregoing summary, ere these few remarks 
are honoured with their notice. For all practical 
purposes, therefore, we shall speak in what follows 
as if Parliament were sitting, and as nothing has 
yet been done, we shall occupy ourselves and our 
readers with a glance at the probabilities of the 
session. l 

Parliamentary antecedents, like dreams, are 
often most safely interpreted by their opposites. 
Thus, we have often noticed that when a session 
opens quietly and without expectation, some un- 
foreseen incident springs up in the course of it, 
which throws political parties into confusion, and 
ushers in a crisis out of which the most important 
results not unfrequently proceed. On the other 
hand, when the Parliamentary session has been 
looked forward to with feverish excitement, and 
every one is on the tip-toe of inquiry as to what 
will the issue, the debates have turned out to 
be unusually dull, the measures introduced of 
very minor importance, and the sum total of 
Legislative labour scarcely worth recording in the 
annals of national 1 We should not be at 

rised if the rule holds good in regard to 


U 
the present session. Two months of intense agi- 
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tation have left the public mind somewhat ex- 
hausted and callous, and it will probably be felt ex- 
pedient by the leaders of political party to adapt the 
tone of their proceedings to the languid condition 
of the times. We fear that it will be deemed a 
suitable period for directing Parliamentary notice 
to small measures. Independently of the character 
of the Whig Government, which leads us to antici- 
pate as little in the direction of * — as 
possible, we are inclined to suspect that advantage 
will be taken of a spent public to postpone every 
reform which has boldness for one of its cha- 
racteristics. We cherish no expectation, there- 
fore, that Lord John Russell will moot an exten- 
sion of the franchise, an equitable adjustment of 
our taxational system, or a liberal review of 
colonial affairs. These are questions which, how- 
ever weighty in themselves, the present state of 
public gy unfortunately admit of being 
postponed. e Whigs are not anxious to bring 
them under discussion—the Tories, of both shades, 
will be glad to let them lie in abeyance—and 
“ pressure from without” threatens to be so feeble 
and indeterminate, that we can discover no reason- 
able chance of activity in either of these great 
1 f th be 
; of the session, it is to 
borne in mind, A ‘be abridged within the nar- 


rowest possible com Under any circumstances, 
we suppose, a considerable of the period 
intervening between this Easter, will be occu- 
pied with 


itless debates on the “ Pa; 
sion.” This is one of those questions — which 


our tors will be sure to spend much of their 
and time, because it is one far better 


proposal of the Government, 
therefore, what it may, every s ing member 
will wish to deliver himself of a speech, and the 
House will be d ed the round of politics, ethics, 
metaphysics, and theology—relieved, occasionally, 
by historical disquisitions, and spiced pretty 
strongly with quotations from Hansard. Then, 
in May will come the opening of the Great Exhi- 
bition; and, with it, an almost indispensable ne- 
cessity oCexchanging for the business of legislation 
the duties of hospitality. In presence of the World's 
Fair, we see no chance of a grave attention to poli- 
tics. The general effort will be to bring the session 
to a close as speedily as possible; and in the uni- 
versal pre-occupation of the public mind, and the 
hurry and bustle of both Houses of the Legislature, 
it is to be apprehended that many a questionable 
measure, and many an — 412 job, will be 
furtively smuggled through the necessary Parlia- 
mentary forms. 

The interval between these two periods must be 
chiefly engrossed by financial subjects. The 
Income-tax must be renewed, or suffered to ex- 
pire, and the occasion would present itself to the 
mind of a statesman, as one eminently favourable 
for re-casting our whole taxational system. It 
may be taken for granted, therefore, we think, 
that the Whigs, in accordance with their invaria- 
ble habit, will let the opportunity slip, and throw 
the blame of that inaction which is due to their 
ignorance, upon the unwonted curtailment of 

arliamentary leisure. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will probably make a glowing financial 
statement, will knock off two or three unpopular 
financial imposts, will promise to take plausible 
suggestions “into his serious consideration,” and 
will leave the burdens of the country in the exact 
incidence in which he finds them. eanwhile, we 
may be tolerably certain that the Estimates will 
be presented as early as possible, and every frag- 
ment of time seized hold of for taking “ votes of 


supply.” | 
Whatever advantage may hereafter accrue to the 


country from the anti-Papal demonstration—and | P 


some advantage we may reasonably anticipate—it 
is but too probable that we shall have to pay for it 
retty dearly in the shape of a comparatively 
arren session. The people, unfortunately, have 
furnished an inactive Government with a plausible 
pretext for slurring over the great questions which 
must come up for settlement, and for 1 
those which would have done so but for the late 
excitement. Whether the Whigs deliberately con- 
verted the creation of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy into a “ tub for the whale,” is more than we 
will undertake to affirm—but we have not the 
smallest doubt that they will avail themselves of 
the incident to shirk all inconvenient questions. 
We ate, therefore, not among those who anticipate 
a fruitful or important session of Parliament. e 
may, it is true, be pleasingly disappointed ; and, 
we need hardly add, we wish that such may be 
the case. But, at present, we feel constrained to 
defer our hopes until after the legislative labours 
of 1851. Our full conviction is, that we are ap- 
proaching an era of vast Euro — 7 in 
which this country, among others, will largely par- 
Ucipate. Another twelvemonths’ preparation — 
perhaps more—is eg | necessary. But come 
it will—come it must, ere long—and we earnestly 
hope that when it does come, it will find the 
people, here and elsewhere, ready to profit by it. 
1 then, we do not set much store upon 
“sessional probabilities,” 


— — — 


LAW AND EQUITY. 


In that royal document which adorns to-day our 
opposite page will be found a recommendation to 
the Lords and Commons to provide for the 
amended administration of law and equity, and for 
the facilitated transfer of landed property. We 
are heartily glad that these important subjects 
have advanced thus far towards effectual and 
ultimate consideration. But that we have too 
often contrasted in sadness the promises of the 
1 with the enumerated accomplishments of 

e closing speech — especially when a Whi 
Minister has written the prol and ma 
the play—were it not that experience had sobered 
our natural hopefulness into very moderate ex- 
pectancy, we should at once congratulate the Law 
Amendment and the Chancery Reform Associa- 
tions on the early and triumphant completion of 
their labours. 

Far be it from us to advise any such premature 
relinquishment of a work well begun. Rather 
let every nerve be braced up to an enterprise most 
in danger when most hopeful. Never yet did a 
reform trust itself into the hands of a feeble 
Ministry but was betrayed; and never was an 
evil more completely sand- round with 
vested interests than that which has grown up 
under the sacred names of law and equity. Let 
the public mind be well informed of the nature 
of 14 22 to be done, and aroused to 
aid in its doing. Be the Ministry ever so well - 
intentioned, they will need a ä pressure 
from without to push them =<, estminster 
Hall with a besom in their d to sweep 
away its cobwebs. Two of the strongest rulers 
a country ever had, felt their weakness 
the long-robe and horse-hair interest. 
well and his Parliament of Saints would have 
re-modelled the laws of England on the Bible, but 
found Whitelock and his fraternity too strong for 
them—too strong for the man who had smitten 
the Stuarts with death, humbled the proud king 
and prouder priest-premier of France, and made 
all the monarchs of Europe look on “ with aweful 
eye.” Chatham said, “ You may shake the consti- 
tution to its centre, and the lawyer sits unmoved in 
his cabinet; but toucha cobweb of legal antiquity, 
and the creature darts forth to its defence.” 
Happily, enlightened and disinterested lawyers 
are — among the law reformers of to-day ; 
and are not ashamed to take advantage of the 
experience of a younger state—the great American 
Republic—in restoring the two long divorced 
terms, law and equity, to their original and in- 
tended unity. 

It can scarcely be necessary to inform any but 
the youngest of our readers, that the administra- 
tion of equity is distinguished from that of law by 
the circumstance of the former being conducted 
upon unwritten principles, while the latter con- 
sists in the application of definite statutes. As it is 
manifestly impossible to anticipate by enactment 
every variety of circumstances that may demand 
judicial interference, courts of equity, administeri 
justice according to the perception of practised, 
sagacious integrity, are doubtless valuable institu- 
tions; and Englishmen would not easily be in- 
duced to exchange them for the voluminous pre- 
cision of the Napoleon. But whether 
law and equity should be administered in distinct 
tribunals is another question; and one which the 
brief experience of American jurists answers in the 
negative. The Law Amendment Society, we ob- 
serve, has referred the question to a special com- 
mittee of its learned members. 


The iniquities of the Court of Chancery, however, 
are matters of fact, and not of opinion. Sir Edward 


Sugden may assert, in the guarded language of 
rofessional indignation, that his Act has made 
it “ impossible for any man to be detained in prison 
for contempt from poverty or ignorance,’ and 
enables “ every man, by paying his debts as far 
as he can, to obtain his liberty. Such allegations 
of what is impossible are disprovable by simple 
reference to living fact. Mr. Carpenter, one of 
the honorary secretaries of the Chancery Reform 
Association, has published, in a tract now before 
us, a number of statements directly in the teeth of 
the ex-Chancellor’s self-complacent vindication of 
the working of his Act. Sir Edward Sugden, it 
will be remembered, lays much stress on the neces- 
sity for the suitor’s —— “ taken before 


the open Court,” before his committal for contempt. 
Mr. Carpenter gives a picture of the ceremony, 
and challenges imputation of its fidelity :— 


„The Court is sitting, and, as is 7 the case, 
there is acrowJed audience. The Lord Chancellor is 
attending to the argument of some leading Counsel, 
when he is — 14 by a junior suddenl 

rising, and addressing his lordship, with My Lord, 
there is Jeremiah Bro enheart, a prisoner in contempt, 
in the cause Vulture v. Brokenheart, now in Court, 
under attachment in the Ar If the persons 
present — 1 My to hear what is by the Counsel thus 
addressi e Court, they probably run their eyes over 
the space in front of the bar, expecting to discover the 
prisoner thus ‘taken before the open Court,’ but in 
vain. Jeremiah Brokenheart has been brought into the 
Court XI couple of tipstaffs, who have elbowed their 
way with him into the midst of the crowd, and there he 
stands, without knowing the purpose for which he has 
been brought there, or if he does know it, having neither 


Sorma 
not worth 
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the co nor the opportunity to make himself seen 
or heard. The whole proceeding thus interposed in the 
midst of an argument at the bar, occupies scarcely a 
minute; the Lord Chancellor takes a note of the pri- 
soner's name, and of the cause, nods his head graciously 
to the Counsel, the argument that had been interrupted 
is resumed, and Jeremiah Brokenheart, who had been 
— pe ~ nt Sie —— — — — 
, out, in all probability, without kno 
what has been said or done, and is * handed over to 
the safe custody of Captain Hudson, Governor of the 
Queen's prison, to end his days, in all likelihood, in that 
home of the wretched broken-hearted. If the pri- 
eeven ler ely to kes . 
hy ‘ taken into open 
Court,’ the being made there on thefway to the 
half-way house for the re- 
Is not this, I ask, a solemn 


Then, again, it is all by the ex-Chancellor, 
that the Court visits 2. 12 periodically in 
the person of one of its masters, and furnishes 
them with “ money, solic&or, and counsel,” to en- 
able them to “ put in an answer, and obtain their 

These visitations Mr. Carpenter de- 
scribes as little better than Forma, and the 
legal advice supplied as worthless, as that of pro- 
y is. From a number of 


cases in point, we take that of the man we 
now saw “in court "—Jeremiah Broken- 
; who seems in too safe a way to realize the 


sad portent of his name :— 

Well, what have you to complain of ?’ inquires the 
Master. ‘I do not come to complain, Sir,’ returns 
Jeremiah, ‘ but to ask if you can give me a little advice 
by which I may get out of prison, as I thought you 


swear is 
taken 
yo him to ter he fancied ‘th 

say Yes, e 0 
pointed towards his liberty, but his love of 
trath was stronger than even his love of wife and 
children, and he answered, No.“ Thie, then, was no 
case for the ‘money, solicitor, and counsel,’ which Sir 
Edward Sugden avers that the Lord Chancellor gene- 
rously furnishes to all who stand in need of it, to enable 
them to ‘putin their answer,’ which a prisoner having 
done, ‘he is discharged as a freeman.’ Jeremiah was 
unlucky enough to have, in clothes of himself and famil 
and in household goods, what, as he believed, — . 
fetch more than £6, and he therefore was left to chew 
the cud of bitter houghte, and his family to live on, as 
they best could, unit their father should be able to 
— that he aud they were wholly destitute in the 
world.“ “ 


We might multiply and vary these illustrations 
of the High Court of Equity; but we have seen 
enough to show that it is substantially the same 
as when its vision affrighted Tom Moore, some 
thirty years ago :— 

Around me flitted unnumbered swarms 


Of shapeless, bodiless, tailless forms 
(Like bottled-up babes, that grace the room 


Of that worthy ht, Sir Everard Home) ; 

All of them things half-killed in rearing ; 

Some were lame, some wanted a Aearing ; 

Some had through half a century run, 

Though they hadn't a leg to stand upon. 

Others, more merry, as just beginning, 

Around on a 4 of law were spinning; 

Or balanced aloft, twist Bid and Answer, 

Lead at each end, like a tight-rope dancer. 

Some were so cross that nothing could please em 


err down affidavits to ease em; 


et never a one, 

Let it move as it mig t, could ever move on. 
These, said ph t, 74 lainly see, 
Are what they suits in cery.’”’ 


Worxino Max's Memontat ro Sin Ronzar Pear. 
Mr. Hume has „ in the name of the 
Committee, that this fund amounts, in pence contri- 
butions, to £1,450. The application of the fund 
will be determined upon by a joint meeting of the 
trustees and committee, with the view of fulfilling 
the expressed intention of the public meeting. 


Lorp Esrinoton has the Secretaryship 
of the Poor-law Board, and addressed to Lord John 
Russell a long letter in explanation of his motives 
for taking that step. The letter enters very full 
into a description of the various offices which Lo 
Ebrington gratuitously filled, and his statement very 
satisfactorily shows the mere pecuniary ques- 
tion in the reduction of his lordship’s salary at the 
recommendation of the Official Salaries Committee— 
though £500 a-year, he admits, is not a matter of 
in nce” to him—is not the cause of his resig- 
nation; but that it arises from what Lord Ebrington 
conceives to be an unfair mode 4 
wards him in che office he held. His lordship's rea- 
sons are thus summed up in the concluding paragraph 
of his letter :— 

It only remains for me now to renew my protest 

ainst the unfairness of making the amount of unpaid 
— 1 have performed for the public, at the desire of 
the Government and at considerable sacrifice to myself, 
a reason for 1 — ei of j = 

repea opinion 0 
thas ney — thove of other public servants o 


tments of the Government 

a 8 the Board of Control and of 
rade, &c.), below that of my colleague and equal, Mr. 
Nicholls, and what is stronger yet, below those of my 


subordinates in my own office. sit 


affidavi ulred from a ning to sue in 
2 Cutaaham’y ne, at Me 
‘wearing appare y involv * 
suit excepted ;” that 1 has long since been expunged 


the vit, however, and a man must bow swear un- 
squivocally that be is not worth £5. 
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THE HALF CENTURY: 
ITS HISTORY, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


„ History may be defined as the biography of nations.”— Dr. Arnold. 


[Continued from last week.) 

The session of 1819 was further distinguished by the imposition of three 
millions additional taxes (laid on malt, tobacco, tea, coffee, and other 
articles of consumption, and on wool), on the ground that the reduction of 
revenue, at the rate of eighteen millions per annum since 1815, had been 
too rapid by a long debate on the state of the nation, and a short debate 
on Sir Henry Parnell’s motion for retrenchment; the appointment of a 
new committee (Known as Mr. Sturges Bourne’s) on the poor-law; the 
passage of (the elder) Sir Robert Peel's bill for the protection of young 
persons employed in factories; the extension of the act obtained by Mr. 
Brougham in the previous session to all charitable foundations, except 
(which exemption the learned gentleman unsuccessfully opposed) institutions 
having special visitors; and the obtaining by Sir J. Mackintosh a committee 
on capital punishment for felonies. The Government manifested a dispo- 
sition to amend the condition of the criminal population by the appointment 
of two committees on the state of gaols; but took a backward step in 
abolishing, with the old feudal right of appeal by battle, the valuable 
privilege of appeal in cases of murder and other capital crimes. Their 
sympathies with foreign despotism were shown in carrying, by very narrow 
majorities, a bill preventing the enlistment of British subjects, or equipment 
of vessels, in foreign service, without royal license. The anti-slavery party 
were gratified by the conclusion of treaties with the Netherlands, and the 
amendment of the convention with Portugal. Grattan, the great Irish 
patriot, raised his eloquent voice for the last time in the House to which he 
had transferred his high abilities along with the interests of his country, on 
a motion for a committee on the laws excluding his Catholic fellow- 
countrymen from representation—which was lost only by a majority of two. 
Lord Archibald Hamilton renewed his efforts at Scotch burgh reform, with 
success, carrying a motion for inquiry. The greater question of Parlia- 
mentary reform was mooted by Sir Francis Burdett, for the eighteenth 
time. He was supported, on this occasion, by Mr. Lamb, brother to the 
late Lord Melbourne, Alderman Waithman, Mr. Hume, and fifty-four other 
members. Lord John Kussell declined to “throw a slur” on the then 
representation of the country by voting for the motion—though the then 
representation was somewhat worse than that which he has subsequently 
taken such great credit for reforming. The noble lord at the same time 
ridiculed the venerable Major Cartwright, as “a Nestor in nothing but his 
age.” Some ofthe party had been severely handled at the Westminster 
election, consequent on the death of Romilly; and were deservedly 
lampooned by Canning as “ the mud-bespattered Whigs, rescued from 
their overpowering popularity by a detachment of horse-guards.” If the 
middle path which that party boast of uniformly pursuing, be indeed the 
path of justice and safety, they who have so pertinaciously trodden it must 
require all the consolation of conscious rectitude for the almost uniform 
unpopularity which their mediocrity has secured to them. 

The Regent's address on proroguing Parliament [July 13th] admitted 
the relapse of the manufacturing districts into distress, and complained, as 
before, that seditious advantage was being taken of social calamity. There 
had, in truth, been wide-spread suffering in those parts, from want of em- 
ployment and dearness of food, and some striking political demonstrations. 
Fifteen thousand Manchester spinners had been out on strike in the pre- 
vious summer, and had not returned till after an unfortunate collision with 
the military, and several arrests. In the spring, meetings of distressed 
operatives were held at Glasgow, Ashton-under-Lyne, Leeds, Stockport, and 
elsewhere, at all or most of which political and industrial questions were 
mixed up. Sir Charles Wolseley, a Staffordshire baronet, “an honest but 
not very wise man,” made his debut at the Stockport meeting. At the 
Chester assizes an indictment was found against him for the speech he then 
delivered ; but before his arrest Birmingham had had its great meeting, 
and elected him its “legislatorial attorney and representative.” Meetings 
at Manchester, and all the principal towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
then unrepresented, appointed delegates to a great reform union, and took 
a pledge to abstain, as far as possible, from articles paying customs duty or 
excise. Female democratic clubs also began at this time to be established. 
What was still more alarming, the sedentary artizans had taken it into their 
heads that military exercise would at once benefit their health and enable 
them to muster with order and grace at their political gatherings. A 
disbanded soldier or old militia man was to be found in every village; and 
through May, June, and July, parties might be seen in the morning and 
evening twilight “ going through their facings” on the roads and moors. 
That these parties were invariably unarmed, practised without the slightest 
concealment, and usually on their way to and from the factory, is presump- 
tive proof of their harmless intentions. But the county magistracy—to 
whom such towns as Manchester, in the eye of the law villages, were sub- 
ject; and who were exclusively landowners and clergymen—took alarm, 
and communicated it to the Government. Down came circular letters from 
Lord Sidmouth, and a proclamation from the Regent against legislatorial 
attorneys, military training, and seditious meetings. A pretext for the pre- 
vention of the meetings was found in associating them with the drillings. 
Persons were easily found to swear that they verily believed these latter 
were intended for rebellious purposes, and were themselves put in bodily 
fear thereby. The Radicals of Manchester announced their intention of 
electing Hunt as their legislatorial attorney, but the meeting was forbidden 
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by the magistrates. The Boroughreeve was then memorialized to call a 
town’s meeting on parliamentary reform, but this too being refused, Bam- 
ford and his friends convened a meeting for Monday, the 16th of August, in 
St. Peter’s-fields—a tract of ground large enough to contain eighty or a hun- 
dred thousand people; and on which now stands the Free-trade Hall, on 
the exact site of the hustings. Henry Hunt was invited to preside, and the 
flags and processions in which he delighted were prepared. 

The mustering and sudden dispersion of this unfortunately celebrated 
meeting are thus described by an eye-witness (Mr. Archibald Prentice) :— 
“IT saw the main body proceeding towards St. Peter’s-fields, and never saw 
a gayer spectacle. There were haggard-looking men certainly, but the 
majority were young persons, in their best Sunday suits, and the light- 
coloured dresses of the cheerful tidy-looking women relieved the effect of 
the dark fustian worn by the men. . The ‘ marching order’ of which 80 
much was said afterwards was what we often see now in the processions of 
Sunday-school children and temperance societies. To our eyes, the nume- 
rous flags seemed to have been brought to add to the picturesque effect of 
the pageant. Our company laughed at the fears of the magistrates, and the 
remark was, that if the men intended mischief they would not have brought 
their wives, their sisters, or their children, with them. I passed round the 
outskirts of the meeting, and mingled with the groups that stood chatting 
there. I occasionally asked the women if they were not afraid to be there, 
and the usual laughing reply was—‘ What have we to be afraid of? I saw 
Hunt arrive, and heard the shouts of the sixty thousand persons by whom 
he was enthusiastically weloomed, as the carriage in which he stood made 
its way through the dense crowd to the hustings. I proceeded to my 
dwelling-house in Salford, intending to return in about an hour or so to 
witness in what manner so large a meeting would separate. I had not been 
at home more than a quarter of an hour when a wailing sound was heard 
from the main street, and, rushing out, I saw people running in the direc- 
tion of Pendleton, their faces pale as death, and some with blood trickling 
down their cheeks. It was with difficulty I could get any one to stop and 
tell me what had happened. The unarmed multitude, men, women, and 
children, had been attacked, with murderous results, by the soldiery.” 

This frightful scene was the result of a resolution come to by the magi- 
strates, late the previous night, to arrest Hunt and his friends in the midst 
of this immense concourse of their followers. Hunt had offered to surren- 
der himself voluntarily ; so that their mad resolve can only be attributed to 
a reckless desire of striking the people with terror. That they apprehended 
resistance there can be no doubt from the ample preparation they had 
made to overcome it. They had ready six troops of hussars, a troop of 
horse artillery and two guns, a regiment of infantry, three or four hundred 
of the Cheshire yeomanry, and forty of the Manchester—the latter hot- 
headed young men, who had volunteered into the service from their intense 
hatred of radicalism.” To wicked recklessness of life they added personal 
cowardice. Though a lane of special constables was formed from the hus- 
tings to the house where they sat, and a line of infantry might easily have 
been drawn up within that lane, none of them ventured to pass up and serve 
the warrants they had prepared; but the yeomanry were brought upon the 
field at a quick trot. They were received with a shout from the multitude, 
which was certainly intended to express good will, but was interpreted as a 
defiance. Instantly, the yeomen drew their swords, waved them in the air, 
and dashed into the dense crowd. The astonished and defenceless mass 
gave way so far as it could—but necessarily swaying to and fro, the horse- 
men’s ranks were broken, and themselves swamped in that living sea. The 
commander of the hussars says, that it was at this juncture he was called 
upon; and that he saw ata glance the yeomen were “ in the power of those 
whom they were designed to overawe.” His troop was ordered to the 
rescue, and though careful to use the backs of their sabres, appalling were 
the wounds they inflicted. “People, yeomen, and constables,” says the 
officer,“ in their confused attempts to escape, ran one over the other; so 
that by the time we had arrived at the end of the field, the fugitives were 
literally piled up to a considerable elevation above the level of the field.” 
Even then the havoc was scarcely begun. The brutal yeomen, infuriated 
at being indebted for rescue to the regular soldiery, wheeled, dashed in at 
every opening, and struck right and left. “ Women, white-vested maids, 
and tender youths,”—says Bamford, who was on the hustings—*“ were 
indiscriminately sabred or trampled on. Few were the instances in which 
that forbearance was vouchsafed which they so earnestly implored.” In ten 
minutes, the field was an open and almost deserted space. The 
yeomanry had dismounted ; some were easing their horse’s girths, others 
adjusting their accoutrements, and some were wiping their sabres. Several 
mounds of human beings still remained where they had fallen, crushed 
down and smothered.” Eight men, two women, and a child, were taken 
up before night dead, or mortally injured. ‘The wounded had fled, or been 
carried, by hundreds to their homes. 

Among the parties taken into custody on the hustings with Hunt, was 
the reporter of the (then reforming) Zimes. The news of what had trans- 
pired was not kept back from the public by this accident. Gentlemen who 
had taken no part in the meeting wrote to the London papers instantly, 
and the tragic news quickly circulated. Intense indignation was excited 
in all but a few, and the occurrence was generally regretted asa catastrophe 
where it was not denounced as a crime. The magistrates soon became 
concerned for the consequences of what they had done, and a private meet- 
ing of their friends was got up to thank them in the name of the town; 
which was immediately met by the protest of four thousand eight hundred 
inhabitants. The government, after anxious but hasty deliberation, re- 
solved on supporting the magistrates; and on the 218t, the thanks of the 
Prince Regent for their “ prompt, decisive, and efficient measures for the 
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preservation of the public peace,” were conveyed to them by Lord Sid- 
mouth.* But votes of severe censure, and demands for inquiry, were 
passed by great meetings in London, Westminster, Glasgow, York, Bristol, 
Nottingham, Norwich, Liverpool, and other large towns, and the county of 
York. A committee was formed at Manchester, and attended by a deputa- 
tion from London, to relieve the wounded and defend the imprisoned. 
Five hundred and sixty cases of serious injury were reported by the com- 
mittee. And this was only an approximation tothe whole truth, for of the 
numbers of poor creatures who had refused to apply for parish or surgical 
aid, lest their wounds should be made witnesses against them, many kept 
back even from the relief committee. One hundred and forty, fourteen of 
whom were women, had received severe sabre cuts; and a hundred and 
thirteen other women had been severely bruised by sabre or hoof. Upwards 
of twelve hundred pounds were distributed among the wounded and their 
families, and nearly two thousand were expended in the defence of other 
victims. The three thousand pounds then raised are a pleasing indication 
of the sympathy existing at the time between the moderate and the radical 
reforming classes. The gentle forbearance of the cruelly outraged people, 
whose numerical might was after all overwhelming, and whose vengeance 
no amount of physical force could have suppressed, was a keen reproach on 
those who vilified and oppressed them even unto blood. It is infinitely to 
the honour of the working classes of that day, that their six hundred killed 
and wounded were smitten down unarmed, and were not avenged by 
midnight burnings nor private assassinations. 

The Government followed up its first resolution by prosecuting Hunt and 
his fellows; by an ex officio proceeding against Sir Francis Burdett, for the 
letter which he addressed to his constituents immediately on hearing of the 
affair; by rebuffing with an answer characterised by Earl Grey as “ imper- 
tinent and flippant” an address from the corporation of London; and dis- 
missing Earl Fitzwilliam from the Lord-Lieutenantship of the West Riding 
for having taken part in the Yorkshire county meeting. The verdict of a 
coroner's inquest, which had sat nine times, at Oldham, upon one of the 
sufferers, was quashed by the Court of King’s Bench; and the Lancaster 
grand jury threw out the indictments preferred against the yeomanry. A 
meeting at Paisley, in the menth of September, was forcibly broken up, and 
involved that town and Glasgow in a three days’ riot. We may add here, 
that Hunt was put upon his trial, with nine others, at York, in the following 
March, for sedition—the graver charge of high treason had been first im- 
puted, but was abandoned. Five were acquitted, five found guilty, and 
sentenced to imprisonment for various terms—lIlunt for two years and a 
half, Bamford and others for one year. The convicted had good cause, how- 
ever, to congratulate themselves on the failure of the evidence adduced 
to prove more than indiscretion in their proceedings on the fatal sixteenth 
of August ;—a dagger-painted banner, for instance, on which much stress was 
laid, was proved to have taken its device and colour from the inconsiderate 
haste of its artist. Some of them got, as later victims have done, this great, 
unintended good from their sufferings—they learnt to distrust vain, pom- 
pous, loud-mouthed agitators, and to separate themselves from folly when 
they could neither control nor neutralize it. Sir Francis was fined £2,000, 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. Sir Charles Wolseley and a 
Rey. Mr. Harrison received eighteen months’ imprisonment each for their 
harangues at Stockport and Ashton-under-Lyne. 


Nor were Ministers content to rest here from their policy of unmiti- 
gated repression. Lord Sidmouth took advantage of the declarations of 
his most unscrupulous supporters to press on the unwilling Premier the 
immediate assemblage of Parliament, for the adoption of laws that should 
absolutely suppress the agitation that grew in spite of all attempts to retard 
it. The Houses were accordingly summoned for the 28th of November. 
There were immediately laid before them the measures that have become 
obnoxious by the name of “the Six Acts.” They were—the first, “ An Act 
to prevent delay in the administration of justice in cases of misdemeanor ;” 
the second, “ to prevent the training of persons to the use of arms, and to 
the practice of military evolutions and exercise ;” the third, “for the more 
effectual prevention and punishment of blasphemous and seditious libels ;” 
the fourth, “to authorize justices of the peace, in certain disturbed 
counties, to seize and detain arms collected and kept for purposes dangerous 
to the public peace ;” the fifth, “to subject certain publications to the 
duties of stamps upon newspapers, and to make other regulations for 
restraining the abuses arising from the publication of blasphemous and 
seditious libels ;” and the sixth, “ for more effectually preventing seditious 
meetings and assemblies.” The arbitrary provisions of these measures may 
be conjectured from their descriptive titles. They destroyed or suspended 
every privilege on which Englishmen were accustomed to plume themselves. 
They introduced the punishment of banishment for libel, and bound down 
the most moderate political writers under heavy burdens and onerous 
securities ; disarmed the people, and subjected their previously sacred homes 
to midnight visitations ; they restricted the right of petition to the narrow 


* Amidst the indignation which prevailed, considerable amusement was created by the issue 
of the following remarkable circular :— 
„Whitehall, November 6, 1819. 


MV Lord,—Having been ioformed that there are laying about throughout the kingdom, 
especially in the maratime part of it, a great number of cannon, which are private property, a 
considerable part of which were formerly used in merchant's ships, I beg leave to call your 
lordship’s attention to this subject; and to request that you will direct the magistrates under 
your lordship’s charge, to make the necessary inquiries within their respective districts, and if 
“Dy gun of this description should be found therein, that they will cause immediate steps to be 
taken, with the consent of their owners, for rendering them useless, or for removlag them to 3 
place of security. I have the honour to be, Kc. &e., 


H. U, Lieutenant of —,” SIDMOUTH, 


| bounds in which it could be exercised without that of public meeting ; and 


necessarily invaded personal liberty as well as political. The Whigs, except 
the Grenville section, united with the generally-hated Radicals in opposing, 
at every step, from the Prince Regent's speech to the third reading, these 
extraordinary measures, but they were passed by majorities of two to one. 
It is impossible for the Liberal politician of to-day not to echo aloud 
the deep, indignant groans of the people on whom this yoke of iron 
was bound. 

Having thus provided, as it was supposed, for the increased security of 
the throne, Parliament adjourned for a few weeks; but within that short 
interval the aged monarch of the throne had passed away. On the evening of 
Saturday, January 29, 1820, at Windsor Castle, died King George the Third, 
in the eighty-second year of his age, and the sixtieth of his reign. Though 
the event was regarded as quite without political importance—since blind- 
ness and insanity had for ten years deprived him of all but the name of 
King, and his son would but add the title to the power of the 
— it could not fail to create a sensation of solemnity; especially as it had 
been preceded but a week before [the 23rd] by the death of the Duke of 
Kent—the fourth son of the old King, and the father of our present Sove- 
reign—in the fifty-third year of his age. The succession, however, was no 
longer in danger ;—on the 25th of March previously, the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge had given birth to a son; on the 27th, the Duchess of Clarence to a 
daughter (who died in a few hours); on the 24th of May, the Duchess of 
Kent to the Princess Victoria; and on the next day, the Duchess of Cum- 
berland to a son. Of the public and personal character of George the 
Third, it is necessary to speak somewhat at length. On any theory of 
kingship, it is impossible to award him praise. To be destitute of the 
“ governing faculty,” is perhaps rather an advantage than otherwise to a 
modern constitutional monarch ; but for him to possess at the same time 
strong notions of the royal prerogatives, and an exaggerated sense of 
responsibility, is a great misfortune to himself and his people. It was this 
combination of qualities and circumstances which rendered the reign of George 
the Third disastrous beyond any since that of Henry the Sixth. With no 
direct power but the negative one of obstruction, he never used that power 
but to prevent just and conciliatory concessions ; while the indirect influence 
inseparable from his station was always given against the peace of the world 
and the amelioration of his own people. The loss of the American colonies 
is universally attributed to his obstinate persistence in a policy condemned 
by his wisest councillors and the highest constitutional authorities. Twenty 
years of almost incessant war were owing greatly to his personal animosities, 
fear, and pride. The protraction over twenty-eight years of the Catholic 
struggle, with the consequent embroilment of Ireland, and occasional out- 
bursts of vehement bigotry in England, is as directly traceable to his super- 
stitious immobility. Sincerity may justify a man to his Maker, but it cannot 
avert the complaints and condemnations of a nation from itsruler. It is 
customary, however, for the eulogists of George the Third to take refuge 
from these facts in his supposed personal excellences. It is but lately that 
Parliament was called upon to vote the more readily an extravagant dotation 
to the family of the Duke of Cambridge, on the ground that he was the son 
of “the good King George; and historians are singularly unanimous in 
testifying, that “as a monarch he was endeared to his people by his private 
virtues.” Comparatively, this is true; but only comparatively. It is gene- 
rally supposed that he was a model of domestic morality; whereas, he was 
either a seducer or a bigamist. When Prince of Wales, he abducted one 
Hannah Lightfoot, a Quakeress; and it is asserted, that he was married to 
her at Kew, by Dr. Wilmot, in the presence of the elder Pitt. It is certain 
that he had several children by this unhappy young woman, and that he 
abandoned her on his marriage with Charlotte. The law which forbids 
members of the royal family marrying with subjects, or without the consent 
of the reigning sovereign, was passed subsequently, and at his own instigation. 
“ The domestic history of George the Third,” says a writer in the ‘ Eclectic 
Review -a faithful authority on questions of English history“ is one of the 
most awful that ever befel a monarch. The conseqnences of concealing 
his first marriage were terrible to his peace of mind, and to that of more 
than one of his children; and in this fact we are to seek for the true causes 
of the overthrow of his intellect. It is not common for virtuous parents to 
bring up a whole family of licentious profligates ; and yet what family ever 
exhibited such a troop of the most shameless and sensual ones as that of 
George the Third? He saw his sons seduce and abandon one woman after 
another, and he could not reprimand them; for he knew his own story 
better than they who now act the historian seem todo. It is high time, 
however, that history should speak the truth; and the highest praise that 
can be allowed to George the Third is, that having married two wives, 
and living before the nation as a bigamist, he was at least faithful 
to one of them. But he set before his children a futal example, which 
they only too carefully followed.” It is from no pleasure in dis- 
interring the vices of kings, from no splenetic delight in showing 
rottenness where men have agreed to honogr comeliness, that we 
reproduce here these generally forgotten facts; but from a deep con- 
viction that kings are as mach wronged as nations by the system 
which hedges about the former with temptations, and holds up to 
the latter false ideals, while it imposes on them oppressive burdens. We 
shall have to look presently on the King of England arraigning his wife 
for crimes for which himself was infamous, and persecuting her to the 
very death ;—it is but just even to him to show, that his vices were not all 
his own, as it is due to public morality to illustrate from the life of George 
the Third, that the sins of youth are visited on the hoary head, and trans- 
mitted even with a crown. W. W. 
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~ FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The most interesting, and not the least important 
Consts- 


history of the coalitions of 1829, 1836, and 1848, 
which des the Governments of Charles X. 
the same destructive 

counts 


same names of Thiers, 


erryer, Dufaure, he says, ‘‘ Two or three a 
. ut 
did not suit the game of the enemies of the Republic. 


They wanted a storm; but for a storm you must 
have a cloud. Their cloud was the Committee of 
Permanence.”’ 


Ah! you have only to open the minutes—they are a 
chef dure of sagacity and solicitude; from each 
page there arises an odour of police from the hands 
of such or such subalterne; there are gossippings 
put into reports, half con , night patrols; 
the phantoms of an autumn evening seen by t 
fireside. One had heard say, another had fancied 
he had seen, this one i ined that he had sus 
pected, that one was surprised not to have remarked ; 
such a one felt the necessity of calling on the con- 
spirator, the Minister of War, to ask him frankly if he 
were not conspiring—another to make him promise to 
give nothing more than the simple ration to soldiers 
thirsty from the march; another to wait patiently for 
the coming review, to ascertain, if really, yes or no, the 
Republic will that day be con ted—determi no 
doubt, to denounce the conspiracy after it should be ac- 
complished ; in short, things that are reall yi 18 
in keenness, tact, logic, and sagacity. 47 ail ends by 
the famous assassination. 1 ts then, was the 
cloud all charged. Now for the storm. Well, at a mo- 
ment when the country was in the enjoyment of supreme 
4. — eight or ten active, able, —— leaders of 
the Orleanist party blaze out in sudden rage against the 
executive government for its audacity to exercise its 
constitutional prerogative. They dart to the tribune 
like Mark Antony at the death of Cesar, and raise the 
ery of the country in danger. Off they go into their 
bureaux: to appoint a committee of public safety. 
And the or dull Republicans of the tiers-parti 
rush into the enare like oxen to the slaughter house. 
The committee proposed a resolation, which was a 
rup'ure between the two constituted powers that made 
up the Republic. He opposed the resolution in common 
with 285 others, and he was hooted right and left for his 
panes: A general (supposed to be Bedeau), to whom 

e was always in the habit of listening with attention, 
walked up and down in the corridors of the Chamber, 
while he (M. Lamartine) was speaking. Another of 
those gentlemen who shake their fists at * and shrug 
their shoulders at convictions, assailed him with one of 
those apostrophes which cut short all speaking. He 
descended deafened from the tribune. A consummate 
orator, the spoiled child of coalitions, made once more 
with the highest and most charming variations his de- 
cennial speech of the four coalitions. Changing the name 
of the King into that of the President, he caught up the 
liepublicans, hushed, dandled, caressed, fascinated t em, 
and led them off to the snare to the sounds of that flute 
which gave the tone to the popular orators of the time 
of the Gracchi. “ Lempire est fait,” he cries out; 
and when the charmed Republicans have got their feet 
into the coalition, he drew the cord. I, says M. Lamar- 
tine, tell vou! Le tour est fait.“ Now they had to choose 
between the dictatorship of the President or a royalist 
convention. Such was the pass to which these precious 
pretended republicans of the tiers-parti had brought the 
republic. Finally, M. Lamartine ascribes all the evils 
from which France has suffered for five-and-twenty years 
to two parties. One, he says, is the party which kicks 
away the ladder by which it gets into power, and leadg 
the press and parliament to the assault of the Govern- 
ment when they are no longer at the head of it. The 
other is that small fraction of the Republican part 
which takes its name from a newspaper (the National) 


The eloquent writer, with several Republicans, 
dined yesterday week with the President. That a 
large 8 of the French public are in sym- 
pathy with them and the President, is indicated by 
the decided rebukes administered to several repre- 
sentatives, who voted in the late majority, * 
constituents, It is feared by the President's best 
friends, that he will use his present popularity to 
insist on a dotation bill: it was said, in fact, that 
such @ measure would be presented on Tuesday 
(yesterday), 

A squabble has recurred in the Assembly on the 
great question of the rights of labour. It will be 
remembered that Louis Blanc was able to procure 
nothing more from the constituent Assembly than 
the institution of a commission of inquiry into the 
condition of agricultural and other industries. A 
listof 29 questions was addressed to each of the 
justices of the peace of the 2,847 cantons of France ; 
and in each canton a committee, composed of an 
equal number of workmen and masters, was formed 
to draw up answers to the questions proposed by 
the committee of inquiry. ore than 2,000 can- 
tons sent in their reports. A legislative committee 
having been appointed to present an analysis of 
these numerous documents to the Assembly, has 
just reported, by the pen of M. Leſebre-Daruflé, 
that the fruits of this inquiry, pursued throughout 
the whole territory of the Republic, for the space 
of three years, are worth nothing, and that the com- 
mittee has nothing better to propose than to bury the 
2,000 reports of the cantons in the archives of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. This sin- 
gularly impotent conclusion called out on Thursday 
from the ranks of the Mountain a genuine champion 
of the working classes, himself a son of toil, a 
uiason, named Nadaud, representative for the de- 


he | out of that hall into 


tof Creuze. The tone of conviction which 


ringe out clear from the breast of an orator who has 
lived among the facts to which he bears witness, 
won for M. Nadaud, in spite of much interruption, 
more attention on the whole than would have been 
accorded to the most eloquent of 2 pany. 0 
said, there were 18 or 20 millions 

* — 2 of whose labour sufficed not for | 
the support of their families, and in the face of this 

act they were told at the end of an inquiry of 
the allevia- 


noth 
tion of thetr lot. To a= dees the misery which weighed 


adults. oy Daruflé was the 


The 
brother of that of M. Thiers’ on public assistance, and | 
of M. Montalembert on the observance of Sunday. 
It proved the of the legislative — * to 
devise the least remedy for the greatest evils. 
The revolution was taxed with having bred the distress 
froth. i 
° fl ears & 
2 another in France bad set 


which had one 
up the example of scandals and deep immo. 
rality. (Left: * Stoc bing!" Right: Luxem- 


were to set one- 
they would not 
Let them look 
ies, the farms, 

the mines, where their brother men were expending 
their stren to buoy them up in affluence before 
they earned for themselves what was strictly neces- 
sary for existence. And, after sifting all France with 
thelr commission of inquiry, M. Lefebre-Daruflé had 
nothing better to propose than to throw the records of 
the grievances of labour into the catacombs of the min- 
istry, But what consoled the working classes for the 
insults [great noise}—which had been systematically 
heaped on them since the revolution of February by the 
organs of reaction in the press and the tribune, was 
the spread of social doctrines which characterised our 
e , and the hopes of proximate emancipation. 
idea of an inquiry on the subject of labour had 

been started under the monarchy, but owed its realiza- 
tion to the revolation. The President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, M. Sauzet, had said in 1844, that the 
Chamber was not there to provide wor men with work, 
and not a single protest had been raised against this 
assertion from the benches of the Right. A deputy of 
the Left, M. Ledru Rollin, had then procured the sig- 
natures of 400,000 workmen to a petition for instituting 
an inquiry into the state of the working classes. He 
supported this petition in the tribune, and although 
there was at thattime an immense number of workmen 
at Paris thrown out of employ, no attention whatever 
had been paid to it. Thus the government of July had 
lost the hearts of the workmen; and when it fell, nota 
workman's arm was lifted in its support. When the 
Conssituent met, Louis Blanc had proposed a Ministry 
of Work; but this idea had been rejected. The parlia- 
mentary majority, with all the resources at their com- 
mand, with all the offices in the State filled with their 
men, had done nothing for the interests of labour, and 
if they remained in office ten years longer they would 
still turn in the same barren circle of worn out expedi- 
ents. The liberty of work was inscribed in the 13th 
article of the Constitution; but this was a mockery so 
long as the Government lent to the masters the sup- 
port of the public force, when the right of coalition 
was judged as a crime, and the workman who freely 
debated the conditions of his salary was brought before 
the tribunals. The civil code, that fortress of the 
bourgeoisie, was as unjust as the institutions of the 
middle ages; and the parvenus of our day, the stock- 
jobbers and exchangers, were much less humane and 
charitable than the nobles of the old time. M. Nadaud 
then reviewed the laws passed by the Legislative Assem- 
bly on unwholesome lodgings, relations between masters 
and workmen, caisses de retraite, and proved that none 
of them more than scratched the surface of the question. 
He claimed the principles of freedom of association, 
which he thought could alone enable workmen to com- 
pete with machinery. He quoted a succession of 
economical writers from the ranks of conservatism, who 
dwelt upon the social cancer of pauperism and its poli- 
tical danger. He said that the revolution of February 
had been a social and not a political revolution. He 
told the occupants of the opposite benches that they 
were all issued from the tiers etat parvenus of the revo- 
lution of 1789, who, after leading the people through 
three successive revolutions, and marching it for per- 
sonal ambition over all the battle-flelds of Europe, 
treated the poor much worse than the nobles they had 
displaced. He then drew a picture of the evils of com- 
* tion, which screwed down the workman's wages. 
‘he cure for = rism was the increased production 

and fairer distribution of wealth. 


Such is the outline of a really extraordinary 
speech. ‘The demand it so ably sustained—namely, 
fur the production of the communal reports—was 
refused; as was a motion by Emile Girardin for 
placing on the orders of the day a report on public 
assistance prepared by M. Thiers in 1849. Another 
stormy scene ensued on this demand, some denying 
the existence of such a report; and, when that was 
established, MM. Arago and Piscatory came to very 
sharp words as to the cause of its suppression. 
Meanwhile, the Minister of the Interior had tele- 
as to Lille for some information respecting 

adaud's extraordinary allegation, Blanqui wrote 
also to the papers; and it came out that Nadaud 
has confounded Lille with Manchester !—a surgeon 
in the former town making the statement in refer- 
ence to the latter. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY. 


The insurrection in the canton of Berne has been 
successfully repressed, but it is thought that it was 
but a prelude to a more violent and concentrated op- 
position on the part of the Bernesse Radicals. Ac- 
cording to the Paris Correspondent of the Times, the 
— French, Poles, Germans, Italians, &e., who 
had been sent into the canton of Vaud, have all re- 
turned to Geneva and its neighbourhood, where 


bourg!’’ Hotel de Vihhe!“) Ifthe 
half of France to coerce the other half, 
maintain the existing order of th 
forges, the 


Mazzini for some time past has been actively en- 
gaged in the recruiting service of the revolution. 


and other parts of Italy. Numbers 
far rt 


abundance ; but it is certain that 


„He has money in 
ese — do not proceed, as had been ab- 


surdly stated in some of the Paris and Swiss Socialist 
journals, from the ish clergy ‘out of hatred to 
the Pope, but rather from rich families in Lombardy 
+. men—the 
pay in advance, and are sogulerty drenghted of 
to England, whence a part of new expedi- 
tion will set out. A sum is set 
for the of arms also in 
And these calculations seem to be made as if the 
certainty existed of comp 


again lighting the flame of 

the Italian peninsula. The expedition, when 
sufficient in numbers and equipments, will not pro- 
ceed in the first instance to any part of the Roman 
territory. Mazzini has evidently no desire for his 
army to risk an encounter with the Freneh army of 

tion. litan terri 

will 


Some part of the Neapo 
robably be the point selected at first. It 
caleulated that in the first encounter any portion 
of the Neapolitan that may the 
‘army of liberation’ will be worsted; and that is 
to be considered as a signal for the simultaneous 

of the patriots of Italy. On the other hand, 
Garibaldi is expected from New York with two 
vessels full of volunteers, most of whom have served 
in Mexico. He has given out that he is ing 
to London, but it is believed that his real nation 
for the present is Tangiers, and from that point, 
when the opportune moment arrives, he will to 
effect a landing in Naples. All these gs 
are perfectly well known to the Aus Govern- 
ment, as well as the names of those of its Italian 
subjects who have, either voluntarily or otherwise, 
contributed to the Mazzini loan; and, if the infor- 
mation received may be trusted, the Austrians are 
determined to enter and occupy the Swiss territory 
in the spring, in order to put an end once for all to 
this state of things.” 


SPAIN. 


The new Ministry have already discovered that 
their promised retrenchments are not 80 — * 
effected ; and the rumours of another Ministeria 
crisis are very prevalent. Besides other difficulties, 
they are personally repugnant to the Queen, who 
so far from yielding to their desires, has thwarte 
them on almost every occasion in which they have 
wished to oust the creatures of the fallen Ministry 
and replace their own friends, Queen Christina is 
striving to have a Ministry devoted to her. Her 
assiduity at the Palace is noticed by all. Her royal 
daughter spends almost every night at her mother’s © 
— where a joyous party assembles to pass 
the evening in those diversions in which the young 
Queen delights. In this manner the wary Queen- 
Mother gradually 2 that influence which Nar- 
vaez thought he had destroyed for ever. A curious 
incident occurred at a family ball given by the 
Queen-Mother. Pena-Florida, a member of the 
Gonzales Bravo Ministry, is subject to intervals of 
mental alienation. Although not invited to the ball 
alluded to, he presented himself in full uniform, and 
walking up to the young Queen, informed her in a 
loud voice, that it was already time she was intro- 
duced to her ancestor, Charles the Fifth; and that 
he, for his part, intended to levy 20,000 negroes, 
dressed in red, as a body-guard. The Queen, without 
being disconcerted at this abrupt address, told him 
to go and levy them without loss of time. The un- 
fortunate man then bowed himself out, and was con- 


ducted home. 
GERMANY. 


There is no reporting progress from Dresden. 
The Daily News correspondent says, that in the 
first commission, for the choice of a federal head 
for the confederation, three votes out of the ten are 
opposed to the plans which are before it. These 
three votes are those of the two principalities of 
Hesse and Saxe Weimar, whose opposition alone 
has delayed the report of the first commission. As 
yet, there is no prospect of their opposition bein 
overcome; and, unless other events intervene, it will 
receive the support of the majority when the report 
at last makes its appearance before the general 
assembly. The second commission is engaged in 
the quarrelsome discussion of questions of internal 
administration. The result, then, which the 34 
plenipotentiaries have obtained during the month 
which has so rapidly past, is in reality nothing 
more than those long protocols, and the conviction 
that the unanimity necessary to re-establish the con- 
federation is not to be gained in the conferences. 
The German princes will have to make the humiliat- 
ing confession to their subjects, either that they can- 
not, or that they will not restore the union which 
united all Germany into one great political body. 
Under these circumstances, there can be very little 
doubt that the provisional central power organized 
at Dresden, ostensibly to meet a sudden emergency, 
is really a plan for superseding the conferences, and 
the provisional character of the institution is a mere 
pretext. The Zollverein Congress will meet at Wies- 
baden. 

Two thousand Austrians have entered Hamburgh. 
The municipality objected to their town being thus 
saddled with a garrison, but Prince Schwarzenburg 
overruled. It is said that in diplomatic circles the 
necessity of making Rensburg a Diet fortress has 
been much insisted on, in order finally to extinguish 
the jealousies of Schleswig-Holstein and Denmark 
on this subject. It is already in the occupation of 
Austrian and Prussian troops. 

The Prussian Constitutionalists have celebrated 
the birthday of Frederick the Great, as a set-off to 
the king's recent celebration of the birth of the 
empire. One of the orators read a passage from 


Frederick’s will—another said 


1851.1 


fhe NMonconfo 


111 


— 


King Frederick William III. said in his manifesto 
of 1706: The rights of nations are above all treaties.“ 
By this sentiment this real king wielded a power un- 
known to mere common princes—the power of the 
people. The Prussian people remain still, awaiting 
what is to come. They know now as well as in past 
times how to suffer. They remain faithful to the con- 
stitution and the laws. But there will come a time when 
they will again say with their king, The rights of 
nations are above all treaties.” 


The same has triumphed in the re-election 
of Count Schwerin to the presidency of the 
hambers. 

Another conspiracy in Vienna has been discovered, 


so extended in its ramifications that even part of the 
garrison were implicated. The 4th of March was 
fixed for a general outbreak. Seventy persons, stu- 


dents, citizens, and officers on half-pay, have been | addressed 


arrested. Three battalions of the ison have been 
sent tothe provinces. Rewards have been offered 
for the apprehension of those persons who attempt 
to mislead the soldiers. The Austrian press is not 
allowed to notice these facts. 


THE EAST INDIES, 


The Overland Mail has arrived with despatches 
from Calcutta up to the 2lst of January. Sir W. 
Gomm and Sir G. Grey had superseded Sir C. 
Napier and Sir W. Cotten, The farewell address of 
Sir Charles to the Bengal army is written in very 
severe terms: he taxes the officers with being gene- 
rally in debt, and with being, in plain terms, a set of 
gambling spendthrifte—Sir W. Gomm’s, on assum- 
ing the command, a sound and sensible one. A 
horrible scene occurred at the execution of four 
Kojahs convicted of murder. The rope by which 
one was suspended broke, and the wretched man 
fell strangled and nearly senseless to the ground. 
He was, upon this, carried into the jail, and every 
means resorted to to bring him round, for 
the purpose of being re-hung, a ship doctor having 
volunteered his services on the occasion! When 
brought to so far as that he could sit up against the 
back of a chair, his head hanging on his breast, he 
was carried up to the drop, and there a second time 
cast off sitting in the chair. 


An unfortunate ship, Rustomjee Cowasjee,“ was 
dismasted in a gale near the coast of China, and 
while she was in that state the pirate junks boarded 
her, and murdered all hands, except the boatswain 
and second mate, who were reserved to navigate the 
ship. They escaped shortly after, and arrived safely 
in Hong-Kong. IIer Majesty's brig “Serpent” was 
sent in search of the pirates immediately, but re- 
turned without having seen them, 


AMERICA, 


We have intelligence from New York by the 
steam-ship“ Pacific,“ to the 2nd ult.; she was de- 
layed thirty hours by ice. A spirited scene took 
place on the floor of the Senate, on occasion of a 
—— presented by Mr. Hale for the repeal of the 

ugitive Slave Law ; numerous petitions praying 
for the repeal of-the law were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. A bill has passed the House 
for cheap postage, providing for a uniform rate of 
three cents per half ounce. ‘The information trans- 
mitted to the United States Government by the 
American Minister at Rio, in regard to the traffic in 
slaves in Brazil, under the American flag, has been 
made public. It appears that about 45,000 negroes 
have been imported into Brazil during the past year, 
and that the scandalous traffic is still continued to a 
great extent. A very considerable portion of this 
trade is carried on in American built vessels, and in 
spite of every effort made by the American Minister 
at Rio, the flag of the United States is still used by 
the illegal traders in human flesh. It has been found 
impossible to enforce the Brazilian statutes on the 
subject, the authorities charged with their execution, 
almost without exception, conniving at the traffic, 
and silently acquiescing in the violation of the laws 
they had sworn to support. The correspondence on 
the subject with the American Minister to Brazil 
has been referred by the Senate to the Committee 
on Commerce. A resolution was presented by Mr. 
Clay, instructing that Committee to inquire into the 
expediency of adopting more efficient measures to 

revent American vessels and seamen from engaging 
in the African slave-trade. The Mormons, in the 
Utah territory, have defined their ition on the 
subject of slavery, Several persons in the Valley of 
the Salt Lake, from the Southern States, have their 
slaves with them. If the slave chooses to leave his 
master, there is no legal power by which he can 
be retained. If he prefers to remain with him, 
no one is allowed to interfere. Another fire 
has taken place in San Francisco, destroying 
ge to the amount of 76,000 dollars; but, 

y the strenuous exertions of the citizens, was 
extinguished without further damage. The cholera 
has been subsiding for some time past, and has now 
almost entirely disappeared. The miners continue 
ta receive a good return for their labours. The 
diggings are still rich, if not inexhaustible. Several 
silver mines, which promise to be of great value, 
have been discovered. A number of the inhabitants 
are now returning to the Eastern States, having 
satisfied their ambition in the pursuit of a fortune. 
The citizens have decided on establishing the seat 
ot government at Vallego, a city laid out on the 
Bay of San Francisco, about twenty-five miles from 
the city of San Francisco. A Spanish speculator offers 
to give the State 156 acres of land, divided into the 
necessary grounds for the Government buildings, 
University, charitable institutions, &c., and to 


expend in the erection of twenty-five public 
2 a sum of 370,000 dollars within two years. 


calamitous fire took place at New Orleans 


on the 18th inst., destroying the magnificent St. 


Charles Hotel, the most celebrated public-house in 
the Southern states, together with two churches, 
and several other buildings. The total loss is esti- 
mated at not less than 500,000 dollars. poe Long, 
the fugitive slave, who was surrendered by the U.S. 
Commissioner of New York, to the claimant for his 
owner, was sold at Richmond, Virginia, for the sum 
of 750 dollars. A bond was given by the purchaser, 
that he would remove him to the South. 

We (the New York Tribune) have dates from 
Jamaica to January 11. The cholera was still 
with great virulence in the different parishes. e 
merchants of Kingston have made arrangements to 
supply, by sailing vessels, the deficiency caused by 
the diecon tineenes of the royal steamships between 
Jamaica and the Main. The Bishop of Jamaica has 
4 letter to the clergy of the island. 
A shock of an earthquake was experienced at St. 
Thomas, Bermuda, on the 19th of December, but no 


damage was done. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY, 


Tun Honoanian Parisonzrs.—The following is 
an extract, given by the Daily News, from a letter 
dated Kutayah, the 2nd ult, :— 

Our imprisonment becomes daily more oppressive. I 
am shut up with my family in the barracks, surrounded 
by hove te Under pretence of guarding us against 
fire, they post several soldiers in the garret, from 
whence they spy every one of our movements, even in 


oom. 
"Do what you can for our liberation, or at least that my 


wife may be liberated, for they detain even her. 

Bem died at Aleppo. This is sad ; but it seems that 
they wish to bury us all. Till now I have endured every- 
thing with the greatest patience, in order not to annoy 
the Turkish Government; but now I fear that their in- 
tention is a bad one; they oppress us every day more 
and more. To-day they made an attempt to deprive 
us of our kitchen, and offered to provide us with our 
daily meals. I op this measure energetically, but 
I do not know with what success. 

The Piedmontese Chamber of Deputies has 
adopted the treaty of commerce and navigation 
with France, and the treaty concerning literary 
property. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Frankfort has 
unanimously chosen M. Philippe Elisson, a member 
of the Jewish religion, toa vacant seat—the first 
time a Jew has been elected a member of that body. 

Shakspeare’s Henry IV.“ was given at the 
Burg theatre at Vienna, on the 17th ult., with great 
success. Coriolanus was under rehearsal, 


The following is a singular instance of the strict- 
ness of the Roman censorship. In an 14 of 
Verdi's, recently acted, a lover, on hearing his mis- 
tress sing behind the scenes, is made to exclaim, 
„Oh, che voce angelica!“ But the censors, con- 
sidering that a pretty girl ought not to be compared 
to an angel, have inserted ‘‘armonica’ for“ an- 

elica,“ a modification which was received with 
— by the public, who knew what the original 
words were. 

A change has taken place in the passport system 
in Prussia, as it affects English travellers, who will 
no longer be allowed, as heretofore, to enter Prussia 
with Belgian or other foreign passports, but must 
provide themselves with passports in London from 
the Foreign Office or the Prussian Consulate. 


M. Leopold Ranke, the German historian of the 
Popes, has discovered at the Bibliothéque Nationale 
at Paris, a manuscript portion of the memoirs of 
Cardinal Richelieu, which up to the present time 
has been regarded as entirely lost. 


A Cremona paper states that a very splendid 
picture by Raffael has been discovered. It represents 
the Virgin adoring the infant Jesus, St. Joseph 
standing at a distance. 

The Cologne Gazette announces that the arbitrators 
appointed by the Austrian Government and that of 

assau to settle the question as to the liability of 
Prince Metternich to pay taxes to Nassau for the 
estate of Johannisberg, have decided that it shall be 
taxed from 185], and moreover ordered that a sum 
of 7,000 florins advanced for the Prince shall be re- 
imbursed by him. 

The total population of the kingdom of Sweden 
is estimated at 3,533,200 : viz.—1,842,400 males, and 
1,690,800 females. On the Ist of January, 1846, 
the population was 3,316,902, so that the increase in 
the last five years has been 216,298, or six per cent, 


Mr. Maclise, R.A., has received his diploma, or 
letter patent, as the document is styled, creating him 
a foreign member of the Royal Academy of Arts, at 
Stockholm. 


The Secretary of the United States Navy had given 
notice that the frigate ** St. Lawrence“ would be in 
readiness to sail for London on Saturday last, with 
articles for the world’s fair.“ 


Tue Minzcin of the bleeding picture at St. 
Saturnin is authoritatively pronounced a mere piece 
of trickery; the commission appointed by the Arch- 
bishop of Avignon to examine into the matter has 
reported that it is not a true miracle. 


A modification of the French passport system has 
been made, by which passengers to and from Lon- 
don and Paris vid Boulogne are enabled to dispeuse 
entirely with passports. ‘Travellers intending to 
proceed from London or Paris into the provinces are 
atill required to provide themselves with these docu- 
ments. 

During the year 1850, the number of persons 
killed by steam-boat disasters in the United States 
was nearly 700, and about half that number more 
or less severely wounded. The number of accidents 
was 117, and the amount of capital destroyed over 
one and a half million of dollars. 


— 


. — — — 


LAW, POLICE, ASS IZ R, &c. 


Mistaxen Ipantrry.—lIt will be recollected that 
in 8 was noticed pr a 89 
amid. in which the verdict ury imputed gross 

sue to the chinese et the Halen. The de- 
t was sentenced to an of three 


months ; but immediately after the trial 
from the they had received, felt 


confident of his to obtain evi- 
dence in addition to that given at the trial, with the 
view of laying the whole body of testimony before 
Sir Geo 2 Assisted by the efforts of Mr. 
Gol ‘s family, and numbers of his friends, his 


solicitors uced fifteen declarations upon the sub- 
ject, and forwarded them to the judge who tried the 
case, While this was in the possession of Mr. Ser- 


jeant Adams, the innocence of Mr. Goldsmid was 


* 1 all Be by A ce of 
illiam person w as was 
stated, committed the assault, and 1 came ow 


ward to take himself the responsibility, and to 
relieve the individual erroneously from the 
imputation against him. Mr, Serjeant Adams, im- 
* „ the statement of Mr. Hog - 
gins, Lewis having reduced that state- 
ment to a declaration on oath, addressed the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, and the 
result was, that within half an hour of the ta- 
tion of the dooument on Thursday, Mr. Goldsmid 
was liberated from custody with a pardon—the 
pardon being, of course, amere form, but necessarily 
r in the present state of the law, from the fact 
that the verdict of the jury was Guilty.“ 


Tureatenine Tas Lon Cui Jusetice.—At the 
Bow-street Police-court, on Wednesday, Thomas 
Bates, formerly hall or under-butler to the Benchers’ 
Society, Temple, was 2 with ha sent 
threatening letters to Sir John Jervis, Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, who, when 
Treasurer to the Temple, four years ago, had dis- 
missed the man for repeated drunkenness, Other 
letters of a similar character had been sent to Lady 
Jervis, Lord John Russell, and several members of 
Parliament. The prisoner was ordered to enter 
bail, himselfin the sum of £100, and two sureties 
in £50 each, to keep the peace, and ly 
towards Sir John Jervis, for the next six months. 
Not being prepared with sureties, he was locked up. 

Action ror Hun. —In the Bail Court, on Thurs- 
day, Sir F. Thesiger asked leave to file a criminal 
information on behalf of the Rev. W. H. Clarkson, 
a Wesleyan minister, against Mr. Kaye, the —.— 
tor and publisher of the Wesleyan Times. e rev. 
gentleman has been accused, by a girl lately in his 
service, of being the father of her illegitimate child, 
and the Wesleyan Times, acting on the belief that 
the girl’s statement was correct, or at least de- 
manded thorough investigation, had referred to the 
subject on several occasions, using such language as 
this :— 

We might mention instances by the dozen in which 
travelling preachers, who had compromised themselves 
by immoralities which the Conference was induced to 
regard with leniency, have been sent, without passing 
through any purgatory, to another circuit, there to un- 
dertake, without hesitation or delay, the hazardous 
res onsibility” of administering the 0 — * A and 
— the much more hazardous responsibility of 

reaching “ entire sanctification” to others. Is not every 
Methodist in the United Kingdom able to name at least 
one man who is at this present time doing every duty 
that falls to a travelling preacher, with the strongest 
accusation that a woman can briug against a man bang- 
ing over him? And if we should m that one of the 
highest official posts in our connexion is filled by a mau, 
whom, perhaps, ascore of witnesses could prove to be 
an havitual drunkard, would any reader be at a loss to 
mention his name? 


The application was at once granted. 


Liapitity or Literary Inetrrurions, — Lord 
Campbell has given judgment in the Court of 
Queen's Bench, in the case of the Royal Manchester 
Institution, which claimed exemption from paying 
poor-rates. The institution was established ex- 
clusively for scientific and artistic but Lord 
Campbell said, that although the object was ver 
laudable and right, yet the court could only loo 
upon the society as a club of 600 gentlemen asso- 
ciated together for their own amusement, and, there- 
fore, not entitled to the exemption given by the 
act.“ There were soirées, concerts, and balls; and 
among the members were M. P.“s, baronets, bar- 
risters, and the richest of the Manchester merchants. 
The court hoped the society might long flourish, 
paying its poor-rates.”’ 

CommitraL or Ma. C. Matnews.—At the West- 
minster County Court, on Wednesday, Mr. Charles 
Mathews, lessee of the Lyceum Theatre, was com- 
mitted to prison for fourteen days for contempt of 
court. An order for payment to “a fashionable 
bootmaker was made some time ago, but was neg- 
lected by Mr. Mathews; and on Wednesday he was 
absent when called upon to show cause why he had 
not paid the amount. 


Deatu or a Noroxtovs Swinpiter.—At the Lam- 
beth Police-court, on Wednesday, it was announced 
to Mr. Elliott, the presiding magistrate, that at 
eight o’clock that morning, Frederick William, alias 
Captain Routledge, who has been in custody for the 
last fortnight on various charges of extensive swin- 
dling and fraud, departed this life at Horsemonger- 
lane Jail. On ‘Tuesday evening, Routledge sent for 
Mr. Games, his solicitor, to make his will, That 
gentleman's clerk waited on the deceased, and re- 
ceived his instructions relative to his will, and it 
was arranged that Mr, Games should wait on the 
deceased at nine on the following morning to execut 
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the deed. At eight o’clock, however, he received a 
m e to the effect that his client was dying, and, 
though he hurried to the jail, he found, on reaching 
it, that he had just breathed his last. The charge of 
which hes fully committed to take his trial was 
that of defrauding Mr. Johnson of £213 168, From 
the instructions given for his will, it appeared to be 
the wish of the deceased that his property should 
be by his son, Arnold Rou „whom 
he believed to be at the of Good Hope, and 
for whose appearance he an advertisement 
should be inserted in the morning papers. 


CarnpinaAL Würd IN THE Vice-CHANCELLOR’s 


or transferring the sum 
of £7,000 New Three-and-a-quarter per Cent. 


them. He stated that it was acase in which some 
tlemen had visited a of 


hours, whilst he was at the point of death, - 
cured from him a deed of gift of the principal 

of his fortune, for the benefit certain 

an Catholic priests and establishments. Mr. 
Rolt interposed, and said that the bill, which 
was of great length, had been filed on the 18th of 
this month, and notice of this motion given for the 
such circumstances it was of course 


An affidavit, 


that although the u diligence 
Mr. Cooke's affidavit of the facts of 


forward with most undue precipitation, and ad- 
vantage had been taken, by introducing Dr. Wise- 
man's name as a party to the suit, to provoke un- 
necessary animadversion. The defendants required 
that the motion should stand over, they undertaking 
not to deal with the fund in the meantime. Mr. 
Bethell said, that he would tuke no undertaking, 
and nothing less than the order of the Court, The 
property had, in fact, been dealt with since the in- 
stitution of the suit, and he would trust to nothing 
but the express injunction of the Court. He sub- 
mitted that there was nothing to show why the 
time which had passed since the last seal had not 
been sufficient for the preparation of the affidavits. 
Mr. Kinglake denied that the name of Dr, Wiseman 
had been introduced meiely to garnish the case. 
Dr. Griffiths had been first made defendant, and, 
the bequest being to the gs te ape or bishop 
for the time — upon the death of Dr. Griffiths 
being known, the suit was brought against Dr. 
Wiseman, but an offer had been made to him 
to strike his name out of the proceedings if he 
would give up his ez officio trusteeship, which 
he had declined. Lord Cranworth said that he 
thought injustice would be done if he were 
to hear the case upon the imperfect evidence 
which the defendants had been able to bring 
forward in the time which had been afforded them. 
He did not think they should be pressed so as to be 
compelled to answer the affidavits in ten days. The 
Court must, however, be careful in ing time to 
one party not to do injustice to the other, who had 


February. order res the defendants 
from dealing with the stock and dividends in the 
terms of the notice of motion must in the meantime 
be made. Mr. Bethell asked thata condition should 
be imposed that copies of the defendants’ affidavits 
be handed to the plaintiffs. Mr. Rolt observed that 
the plaintiffs not, by their mode of conducting 
the case, entitled themselves to any courtesy at the 
hands of the defendants. Mr. Bethell said, he asked 
it as a term to be im upon the indulgence of 
delay being given. e defendants ultimately pro- 
mised to hand over copies of the affidavits to the 
other side, and the motion stood over to the 24th of 
February. 

Onvnen-Rarzs.— In the Bail Court, on Thursday, 
Mr. Willes moved, on behalf of the churchwardens 
of the parish of St. Mary Magdalen, Bridgoorth, for 
a rule calling on the justices to show cause why they 
should not issue warrants of distress to enforce pay- 
ment of a Church-rate. The justices had refused to 
issue distress warrants, upon the ground of the 
alleged irregularity in not putting the amendment. 
It was now contended, that the case was not dis- 

from “Gosling v. Veley.” Rule nisi 


granted. 

ADULTERATION OF Psrrer.—At the Court of In- 
land Revenue, on „ Thomas Christie, 
grocer and tea-dealer, of \ 
£300 for adulterating pepper with rice. Mr. T. 
Shilston, of Little Pulteney-street, Soho; Mr. E. 
Shallis, Bedford-place, Commercial-road; and Mr. 
H. Palmer, Seymour- place, Camden-town, were each 
fined £100 for similar offences. 

A Prerenpvep Victim w Carnot Persscution. 
—Michael Sullivan, from the county of Cork, who 
about three weeks ago told a story at the Mansion- 
house about persecution, and touched the sitting 
alderman’s sympathies by declaring that because he 


to go to a Protestant place of worship the 
me — him, burnt his Bible, and was 2 


hitechapel, was fined: 


cause of shu his family up in the poorhouse, 
was brought before the Lord laren on Monday, 
an Irish constable having apprehended him for 
forgery. 

Non-Lianiuity or RAUwar At.otress.—The 
Vice-Chancellor Lord Cranworth has given a deci- 
sion on the long-disputed question of allottees which 
is looked upon as a great relief by many thousands 
of persons who stood in that position, the broad 
result of the decision being to leave only the mem- 
bers of the provisional committee in unincorporated 
or unformed eompanies liable to pay off outstanding 
liabilities, and these to be recovered by an action at 
common law against those who originally gave the 
orders for work and labour to be done. The decision 


up this class of companies either nugatory 
or unnecessary. 

Tue Late Queew Dowacer’s Jotxrunz.— Lord 
Campbell, on Saturday, gave judgment in this case 
against the trustees; the judges being all of opinion 
that no arrears of the annuity could be claimed sub- 
sequent to the 30th of September, 1849. 


COURT, OFFICIAL, AND PERSONAL 


NEWS. 


The Queen and Prince Albert, with their usual 
attendants, left Windsor Castle for Buckingham Pa- 
lace, at 12 o'clock on Monday. A Privy Council 
was held at three; and among the presentations was 
the plenipotentiary of the Republic of Nicaragu. 


Lorp Lawopa.ez will retire from the Rolls almost 
immediately, and will be succeeded by Sir John 


„has resigned his aldermanic 
gown for the ward of Walbrook, which honourable 
position he has held since the year 1838. It is un- 
derstood that this determination has been resolved 
upon principally in consequence of the losses sus- 
tained by the litigation in which he was so long en- 

uged with the parish authorities of St. Stephen, 
Walbrook, as well as by the failure of an eminent 
builder and contractor: and the Court of Aldermen 
have passed a vote of respectful leave-taking on that 
understanding, Three gentlemen are in the field as 
candidates fur the vacant office—namely, Mr. Roths- 
child (brother of Baron Rothschild), Mr. Travers, 
and Mr. David Wire; the latter with every pro- 
bability of success, 


Tun Countess or Warwick expired on Thursday 
evening, the 30th ult., at the town residence of the 
Earl of Warwick, in Carlton-gardens, after a long 
and painful illness, aged 65. 


Sin F. Lawczey, Bart., died on Thursday night 
last, at his seat in Warwickshire, a short distance 
from Faseley. He was out shooting and apparently 
in the vigour of health on the Tuesday prior. He 
was born in 1782. He was a close personal friend 
of the late Sir Robert Peel, of whom he was a great 
admirer and a staunch supporter. 1 Sir Francis repre- 
sented Warwickshire in the House of Commons in 
four Parliaments, but has not taken any active 
share in politics since the general election in 1835. 


Cartain Henry Howarp expired on the 29th ult., 
at his residence, Beauchamp, county of Gloucester, 
43. He entered the army in 1825, and was on 
the unattached list since 1833. The deceased was 
son of the tenth Earl of Suffolk. He formerly re- 
presented the borough of Cricklade in Parliament 
on Liberal principles, but was a Protectionist so far 
as related to corn. 


Tuas CHANCELLOR or THE Excuequsr has received 
deputations on the paper and advertisement duties, 
the soap duties, and the tax on carriages. Lord 
John Russell has received deputations from the 
Poor-law medical officers, and from the Metropoli- 
tan Sanitary Reform Association. 


Tas Marquis or Lanspowne, Lord Stanley, and 
the other heads of parties, held their usual full- 
dress dinner parties on Monday evening. 


Sin Ropsrt Pee.’s Maipen Sreecu.—At the 
Mayor's dinner at ‘lamworth on Wednesday last, 
Sir R. Peel delivered his maiden speech. He began 
with a fitting reference to his great father’s death :— 
“TI now stand in the very place where ata like period 
last year (and how often in former years!) sur- 
rounded by those whom he was wont to call his 
friends, he, the highest political ornament of his 
time, your honoured representative, my father, 
stood. How often has his eloquence charmed you, 
his sentiments elevated you to a consideration, that 
in addressing you, his friends, his neighbours, his 
constituents, and in making public mention of his 
views on political subjects, his voice would have a 
far wider range than the limits of this constituency, 
and that from the walls of this ancient and honoured 
hall they would be caught up to be repeated from 
one end of the country to the other, as our guide and 
encouragement in seasons of despondency, to be 
borne aloft in our recollection in the spring-tide of 
our prosperity [cheers]. But a change has come 
over the scene. Let us improve the melancholy be- 
reavement we have sustained by recognising in it 
one of the inscrutable dispensations of an all-wise 
Providence,”” The young baronet avowed himself a 
true Protestant anda Liberal Conservative ; and sat 
down, says a local reporter, amidst rapturous ap- 
plause; in fact, the matter of his speech, no less 
than the style of delivery, produced an electrical 


effect u — — — —— comments of 
oom and remarks of congratulation ci 
throughout the room.“ 3 


will go far to render a great many of the orders for 
wading 2 pene 


— ———ů — 


LITERATURE. 


THE PERIODICALS (FEBRUARY). 

The simultaneous appearance of the BRITISH 
Quarterty and Noarn British Reviews 
naturally suggests comparison, which, however, 
need not be Slices since for literary merit, attrac- 
tiveness and solid worth, both are deserving of 
unqualified praise. We doubt, indeed, whether 
the present numbers can be excelled by either of 
the elder and more pretenious reviews, while, in 
steady adherenee to Christian principle, they rank 
far above them. —— 

The BririsH QUARTERLY has two scientific 
rs, “The Chemistry of the Sunbeam,” and 
„ Quekett on the Microscope.” “ Bem’s First 
Campaign in Transylvania,” and “ t under the 
Pharaohs,” are semi-historical. “ Buflon—his Life 
and Writings,” ranks under the head of scientific 
biography. The States of Central America” is 

raphical and descriptive. ‘The Mountaineer 
of the Atlas” is a romance, having for its hero “ the 
chief of one of the tribes inhabiting the Mediter- 
ranean range of the Atlas, who are — to be 
the descendants of the aboriginal white popula- 
tion of Northern Africa.” Politics are represented 
by articles on “the Universities Comm.“ — 
“Italy, Germany, and England,”—and “ Bagland 
and the Papacy ;’—it is from these last three only 


that we mn quote. a 

The riter on the Universities Commission, 
while commending the steps already taken by the 
Commissioners, says, that “it cannot but strike 
every one that the commission is, after all, but a 
compromise; and like all compromises, unsatis- 
factory.” One chief fault of our present Univer- 
sities is, that there is not enough of admixture of 
classes and professions. The white neckcloth 
carries it too hollow :— 


“ We wish it to be distinctly understood, that what we 
say on this question we say as Englishmen, more than 
as Nonconformists. We should seriously deprecate 
Nonconformist action, as such, in relation to it. Our 
demand is, that such endowments in our Universities as 
are truly national, should be made accessible to the 
whole nation: and that all the privileges and honours of 
the Universities derived from the authorities of the 
nation, should be thrown open on the same broad prin- 
ciple. This done, and the liberty to originate Halls and 
Colleges in the Universities, without tests, being se- 
cured, the effect, for a while at least, would probably be 
to aid, rather than injure, the more aristocratic forms of 
religious profession among us. But that is a conse- 

uence with which we have nothing to do. If modern 
— be indeed so sickly a thing that it cannot 
thrive, except as such great principles of equality are 
kept in abeyance, then the sooner it has run its race, and 
given its place to something more healthy, the better.“ 


The article on“ Italy, Germany, and England,” is 
more than vigorous—it is a passionate vindication 
of the Roman people, and denunciation of both 
those who have oppressed and have refused to help 
them. We admire the generous spirit of the 
writer, but we hesitate to commit ourselves to all 
that is involved in such passages as these: 


Were nations liable to any punishment, visible in 
the —— of their inhabitants, for their conduct to- 
wards other nations, the result of the conduct of the 
English nation towards Italy, not to mention Hungary, 
in the spring of 1849, should be, that every Englishman 
now alive should wear the mark of a hot iron on his 
forehead, or have one of the finzers of his right hand 
cut off. We protest we are sick of the thought of our 
national cold-heartedness in all those great opportuni- 
ties of action for the good of Europe, which God, these 
three years past, has been throwing before us. If there 
be one reflection which more than another must neces- 
sarily present itself to a right mind reviewing the his- 
tory of continental Europe during the last three years, 
it is the reflection of the magnanimity, the honesty, the 
mercy, the enduring heroism of the chiefs of the party 
of the movement, as contrasted with the poltroonery, 
the mendacity, the cruelty, the systematic jesuitism, of 
almost all the leaders and almost all the advocates of 
the cause of tyranny. We except no country.” 

And England? What of the conduct of England 
in this same affair? Venial, certainly, as compared 
with that of France; but still mean, mercenary, and 
dishonourable! The people of England, it is true, dif- 
ficult as they are to move in foreign questions, were here 
sound at heart. Asin allour public meetings on the 
Hungarian question, the voice, the general acclamation 
was for a war, should that be necessary, in behalf of the 
Hungarians; so could the whole of the British nation 
have been polled on the question of the Roman Repub- 
lic, the instinctive vote of thousands would have been, 
‘Let us help Mazzini, and deliver Italy.“ But among 
our talking and official men, and in the columns of 
many even of our liberal newspapers, what was the lan- 
Buage in use? The ingratitude of the Romans to their 

ind and good Pope, who had done so much for them; 
the preferability of a course of slow and gradual re- 
forms to any revolutionary movement; the dangers of 
republican government; the chances of a reign of terror, 
—these were our stock phrases during the progress of 
the controversy. Fools that we were! ‘he Pope! 
what had we to do with the Pope? Were we not a 
Protestant nation? Had we not for three hundred 
years been calling the Pope an old humbug, the man of 
sin, a triple-hatted chimera, a defunct relic of a rotten 
past, which it would be fur the good of the whole world 
to see finally and irretrievably swept away? And if so, 
if these expressions had any meaning for us, with what 
other feelings than those of joy, and of devout thank- 
fulness, should we have regarded that spontaneous de- 
velopment of Providence which seemed to be achieving 
the splendid result for us, and clearing the earth of an 
old and 7 yo Sepa oes 

„This is not place to discuss with any degree of 
speciality the manner in which the — Be — tho 
people of England should meet the Papal aggression. 


She Nonconformist. 


With much that has been said on that subject we can 
have no sym y. The idea of this aggression 
the pretext ae 1 and penalties 
ainst the exercise of the lic of worship, or 
t the civil uality of Catholics with Protes- 
tants in this country, is contrary both to j 
the spirit of the time. But there is one cou 
cedure in the case, perfectly consis 
scrupulous love of toleration, and which all classes of 
Protestant Englishmen alike, members of the Church 
of England as well as Dissenters, sceptics and free- 
thinkers as well as orthodox may 
ursuc. We may retaliate on the P by attacking 
im in his own dominions. We all profess to regard the 
Papacy as achief impediment yet —＋ 4 ty 
progressive thought and progressive ci tion. t 
us but act out this belief; let us but resume heart and 
soul the work of reformation at the point where Luther 
and Calvin left it; let us continue the struggle which 
they bequeathed to us against the effete and now putres- 
cent Papacy. Let us swear war aguas the temporal 
Papacy as a political institution, and pledge ourselves, 
jn all our diplomatic relations, in all our public litera- 
ture, in all the methods in which we can exert our col 
lective activity as inhabitants of one of the most 
powerful countries on the earth—to work for the destruc- 
tion of the Papal sovereignty of central Italy.“ 


The article on the a is ably and, on 
the whole, fairly written, though it betrays an in- 
clination to follow the place of feeling rather 


than of sound logic. In place of comment upon 
the position occupied by the writer, we give one or 
two p es in extenso, in which the subject is 
discussed in its relationship to Protestant Dis- 
senters :— 


“The case, therefore, as it now stands between 
Romaniem and — — ad — and ought a 
to be, treated upon abstract ut upon the 
cumstances in which the ve are placed. 
The advice which some Dissenters have proffered to their 
brethren is pithily expressed by the sentence—‘ leave 
them to it out which su that it is a matter 
of ind nee to Dissenters which shall be victorious. 
But can this be affirmed? Most certaioly it cannot. 
There appear to us to be altogether but three supposi- 
tions, or hypothetical cases, which can be considered in 
reference to the acquiescence of Dissenters in this 
movement of the Catholics. The first is, that the 
Romanists should ultimately gain the victory over the 
Protestant Church, and step into its place. That, 
surely, cannot be a matter of indifference to the best 
and warmest friends of civil and religious liberty. The 
second supposition would be, that they should obtain 
ultimately, and . speedily, a pecuniary endow- 
ment by the State. That, again, cannot be a matter of 
indifference to those who condemn all endowments, 
seeing that it would be a great increase and aggravation 
of the evil. But besides this, no Dissenter ought to be 
indifferent to the possible endowment, out of the na- 
tional revenues, of that most atrocious system of error, 

riestcraft, and immorality, denominated Romanism. 
he aggravation of the evil of all endowments must in- 
crease in proportion to the moral and religious evil 
involved in the thing endowed, So that if we must have 
an endowment of religion, let it be of the system least 
objectionable. Then, in the case supposed—viz., the 
endowment of both churches, the duty of Dissenters 
clearly is to keep the evil at its lowest point, and to 
keep out that which, coming in addition, would prove, 
and could prove, nothing but an immense augmentation 
both of our pecuniary burdens and religious errors. 
Here, then, the Dissenters cannot be indifferent. The 
last supposition that remains is, that Romanism should 
neither supersede the Established Church, and step into 
its place, nor obtain a similar endowment, but just re- 
main where its late move has placed it,—a move, 
according to its own showing, very considerable in ad- 
vance of its former position as fixed by the Emancipa- 
tion Act, and undoubtedly a step in the line of either or 
both of our former suppositions. Eren this, we are in- 
clined to think, should not be a matter of indifference to 
Dissenters ; and just because every advance of this 
desperate foe to all liberty, civil and religious, ought to 
be watched and resisted most jealously by those who 
stand forth as the most ardent friends to liberty. They, 
above all men, should not be indifferent to the wen 
ment that has been made upon our national securities 
ainst that peculiar system which would involve all 

rotestants in one general proscription.” . . . . 

Already we have gone further than justice demands, 
or prudence warrants. The relaxation of the recipro- 
city have been all on one side. Before Catholics can 
fairly ask for anything more, let them annul their per- 
secuting and immoral canons; let them concede to 
others the liberty of conscience they ask for themselves. 
At present they are presuming upon our generosity, and 
abusing the privileges we have granted them. By their 
recent act they have braved a law which they have 
deemed powerless. But no man has yet acquired a legal 
right to introduce a Pope's bull into this country, much 
less to divide our kingdom into dioceses, and assert an 
ecclesiastical government over our ple. Tn the con- 
sideration of the whole case, we feel constrained to say, 
the utmost limit of just and safe toleration to Romanism 
was reached by the Emancipation Act. Both principle 
and prudence have been violated by what the State has 
since done in granting endowments at home and abroad ; 
but now no just reason can be alleged for yielding to 
any further claims. The ultimatum has been reached, 
and even greatly surpassed. No Dissenter can sanction 
all that has been done. How, then, can he consistently 
remain indifferent to the movement that has been made, 
and the probabilities—yea, certainties—that if this is 
made good, it will prove the preliminary to far more 
serious and formidable demands?“ 


Did our space permit, we should be glad to tran- 
scribe the writer’s severe denunciation of the 
practical dishonesty and unfaithfulness existent 
within the Establishment, as displayed in the pro- 
gress of the Puseyite movement, and his reasons 
for thinking that to the evangelical party in the 
Church there is no ground whatever for the hope 
that it or its formularies will be thoroughly purified 
or amended. 


The most interesting articles in the NORTR 
British Review are those entitled, “Philip 


| Doddridge ;” Literature and the Labour Ques- 
tion” Neander “Gold Mines ;” „The Social 
* 


Position of Woman; and “Sir Charles L 
Travels in North America.” The 
sketch of Dr. i and his is 
admirably am and in its — — and man 
picturesque ic touc we thi 
we — the pen . e author of the “ 
Home.” The article on labour has for its text, 
„ Alton Locke” and Mr. Mayhew’s letters; it is 
written in a fine spirit, and with much ability. 
Of the general question, and its influence on 
literature, the reviewer says: 


„One cannot now take up a French bookseller’s list 
of advertisements without seeing the titles of publica- 
tions of all kinds and sizes devoted to the elucidation of 
social questions. . The thing, in fact, has become 
a profession in France. Men of all kinds and of all 
capacities, men who do not care one farthing about the 
condition of the people, or about the condition of any- 
body except themselves, as well as men of real goodness 
and philanthropy, now write books full of statistics 
about the working classes, and of plans for diminishing 
the amount of social evil. And 80, too, in this country. 
The ‘ Condition-of-England question’ has become the 
target at which every callow witling must aim his shaft. 
All literature seems to be flowing towards this channel, 
dd that there seems a likelihood that we shall soon have 
no literature at all but a literature of social reference. 
Looking at the kind of men that are rushing in and 


of reverent and delicate minds have, we believe, acted 
in this manner. Alas! we fear they but imitate the 
ostrich.” 

There are some striking remarks on the capa- 
bilities and sympathies of the literary class in 
relation to the questions at issue. Here is a practi- 
cal suggestion growing out of them :— 

„We have already mentioned certain characteristics 
common both to men of letters and to prolétaires, which 
would make such a combination easy and natural—their 
common pecuniary insouciance, their common sus- 
— = tg 111 moved by broad instincts and primary 

neralities. It is evident, however, that, on the side of 
the literary man, there would be certain ] faculties 
that w fit him peculiarly for the task undertaken. 
His trained faculty of ex , for example, would 
be of incalculable advantage. It is a known fact, that a 
literary man, called upon to make a report on any ques- 
tion of a technical kind—say a question of drainage, or 
water supply — will, even though on Monday he may 
know nothing whatever of the subject, be able, if he is 
a person of skill, and has access to the necessary mate- 
rials, to furnish before Saturday a clearer, fuller, and 
more accurate statement of all that is wanted, than 
could have been prepared by the united labours for a 
month of an entire committee of mere men of business. 
Nor is he to be specially thanked for this, Expression, 
the arrangement of words and paragraphs, the detection 
of what precisely is significant, and the method of pre- 
senting it to the public apprehension, are arts to be 
acquired by practice ; and the literary man has acquired 
them. Talk of Government encouragement of es 
ture? Why, the cheapest encouragement of literature a 
Government could give, would be to select, if not all 
commissioners of inquiry, at least all compilers of public 
reports, from among the literary men of the country, 
paying them reasonable salaries by the year, or accord- 
ing to the work done. Thus a social literature would be 
organized and fostered; literary men would have a 
means of support; and pure literature would be left in 
unerastian freedom to its own development. But while 
Government postpones or neglects this mode of employ- 
ing literary talent, literary men must perform the same 
service on their own account, or in the commercial in- 
terest of journalism. In whatever interest they may 
perform it, it may be asserted that, ceteris paribus, they 
will perform it better than any other class of men what- 
ever. As commissioners of inquiry, in short, and as 
compilers of the sperm veed | information, men of letters 
are the class most exp y — to take a promi- 
nent part in the enterprise of improving the condition 
of the proletarian order of society. Nor, though their 

bable qualifications as devisers of remedies may be 
ess marked, is it to be supposed that they would not, in 
some respects, be superior also in this capacity? Gene- 
rality of mind, miscellaneous culture, and that power of 
divining, as it were, the tendencies of the time, which it 
is in ‘the nature of the literary — 25 to destow, 
would all help to fit a man for suggesting large and use- 
ful schemes of his own, or for cr ing those brought 
forward by others.“ 


We can give in addition but two or three of 
the concluding passages— 


„At what conclusion have we arrived? We have 
pointed out, as one of the most remarkable signs of the 
time, the appearance of a literature of social reference, 
originating in, and then farther promoting, a rapproche- 
ment between those two extremes of society, men of 
letters and the working classes. We have examined, 
and, to some extent, analyzed, the two most conspicuous 
examples that have been recently furnished in this 
country of this new direction and intention of literature. 
And what has been the result? The result has been, 
that in both cases we have found ourselves conducted 
by the writers in uestion to one point—the pronuncia- 
tion of the terrible phrase, ‘Organization of labour ;’ 
and the contemplation of a possible exodus, at no very 
distant period, out of the Egypt of our present system 
of competition and /Jaissez-faire, into a comparative 
Canaan of some kind of co-operative Socialism. Such 
is the fact, startling it may be, but deserving to be fairly 
stated and apprehended. Right or wrong, we believe 
that this is a true version of the entire voice and aspira- 
tion of our curreat social literature. We have elicited 
it from an examination of but twoexamples; but we 


believe that the most extensive examina would not 
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preme rule ol government, 
Iso, what a contrast 


out that circle, and dashing against it so as to threaten 
it with a speedy — a ses of vague and daring 
speculation.”’ 


Nor must we omit the admirable moral of the 
whole— 


“We hear much of re-organisations of society; we 
scarcely hear at all among our literary men of the ne- 
cessity of any inner process of change in the nature of 
the individual. The ialism of our day is, in this re- 
spect, half brutal; and till it learns to be somethin 
else, little that is essentially good will ever be derived 
from it. It seems to be forgotten, that though man faces 
a world of visible and pable conditions, amid which 
he lives and moves on earth, there is a spirit within him 
tracing its origin to a far other world, still connected 
with that world by unseen ducts and chains of 
conveyance, and 1 of receiving from it power and 
sustenance. It is mee that all without a man may 
be set right, and 1 him may remain wrong. 
We hear much of improved co life, and of new 
social forms. We hear little of the new heart and the 
right spjrit. But until these phrases shall be revived in 
our literature and our eee 

tions which they embody cease 

illusions of fanaticism, and shall 
familiar, as representing real and 
our efforts for the g of mankin 
physical, and —— — If the world is ever really to be 
ennobled and efi 


i 


kingdom of God, and his righteousness, all other 


things shall be added unto vou.“ 


There are some tem passages in the articles 
on “ The Social Position of Woman,” and on Sir 
Charles Lyell’s book; but we are obliged to leave 
them, with the other papers which we have been 
unable to notice; viz., “ British and Continental 
Ethics and Christianity,” “Rome and the Italian 
Revolution,” and the “Remains of Arthur Hallam.” 

We can do little more than enumerate the con- 
tents of the Ectectic Review. “The Royal 
Academy” is a severely written article on the con- 
stitution and working of that body, “a monopoly 
exercising only an evil influence on English art. 
“ Memoirs of Sir Andrew Agnew” does full justice 
to Sir Andrew’s piety and zeal, but regrets the 
character of his efforts at legislation, as “ pro- 
ducing unfavourable and positively pernicious im- 
pressions on many of his contemporaries,” by 
strengthening their irreligious prejudices. “ Emi- 
gration—its distribution and importance,” contains 
some important statements relative to the causes 
which direct the flow of emigration into an Ameri- 
can, rather than a colonial channel. “A more 
brilliant accompaniment,” says the writer, “ of the 
Exhibition of 1851 could not be conceived, than 
the promulgation of a wise and beneficent plan of 
emigration, which should send our multitudinous 
visitors from the wildest regions back with news 
of successive swarms being about to come to 
our full hive to help to fill the earth, and to share 
in advancing the civilization of its inhabitants.” 
“The Italian Revolution—Mazzini, and Baillie 
Cochrane,” places in 2 two very diffe- 
rent books. Mr. Cochrane is described as “ a con- 
ventional coxcomb,” and of his work, it is said, 
“among the most monstrous misrepresentations 
to which the bitterness of party spirit has given 
birth in our time, we know nothi surpasses 
— on A * ublio.“ 5 If he would 

me pains-taking and diligent, he might 

duce fictions which would amuse you 1 at 
boarding-schools, hypochondriacs, and servant 
girls; but that a man, designed by nature for 
this sort of work, should mistake his destiny, and 
perversely betake himself to politics, is a thing not 
to be endured in a civilized country.” Passing by 
the papers entitled “Smith’s Social Aspects, 
„Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales,” “ Lord 
Carlisle and Alexander Pope,“ 1 
Heights, and Agnes Grey,” and “The Power o 
Romanism”—the last-named being, for the most 
part, a review of recent publications—we arrive at 
the “ Review of the Month,” where we meet with 
a passage which has occasioned us some surprise. 

er stating that he cannot regard the Papal bull 
as a purely religious instrument, and quoting ap- 
provingly from the Scottish Congregational Maga- 
zine, the writer says :— 

„% Taking all things into account, we come, somewhat 
reluctantly, yet without hesitation, to the conclusion that 
the Papal bull ought not to be admitted. We would say 
to our Roman Catholic fellow citizens, ‘ Entertain of the 
Pope what estimate you please, revere him as your 
father, receive at hig handa the law of your religious 


— 


(Fesrvarr 5, 
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fhe Monconformist. 


such as are invested with 
a name. All this you are en- 
titled to do; and any interference, on the 
or priest, will find in ue as — 22 gf 
Jounin of to the Papal see, and arrogate an 
authori 


— trace religious orders to him, and 
nise as 2 
and speak in 


you please—th 
counsels of your spiritual head in all purely religious 


matters 

“Asto the canon law, which Dr. Wiseman tells us 
‘is inapplicable under vicars-apostolic,” we would not 
on any account allow of its introduction. It is the very 
essence of tual domination and wickedness, and 
ought to be abjured by ey: who prize and would 
perpetuate their liberty. at, then, it may be asked, 
would you have Parliament do? We reply, in few and 
simple words :— 

1. We would have the bull of September the 24th 
disallowed, and its reception into this — prohibited, 
it being at the same time distinctly notified that no in- 
terference is contemplated with the appointment of 
purely ecclesiastical officers of whatever grade. 

“2. All appointments under such bull should be 
forthwith cancelled. 

“3. Public officers should be appointed to inspect 
and report on ae houses, in order to guard 

ng 


cones pester retained in them contrary to 
eir will. 
of public m , whether to Maynooth 


lonial ecclesiastics, should be immedi- 


A month the Eclectic Review had not 

vg ern this conclusion; for turning to 

Review of the Month, in the January number, 

we find the following reply to the oft-repeated 
inquiry,“ What should be done“ — 

In the first then, we say, let Protestant Dis- 
senters discard all re on mere legislative devices 
to meet the case which has arisen. Something will, no 
doubt be done by Parliament; for our statesmen have 
— faith in * — 4 omnipotence of their 

ons, . . . To judge from present appearances 
we look for little more than an act. hibiting the as- 
sumption, on the part of Catholic prelates, of territorial 
tions. it be so, a more ridiculous termi- 
excitement cannot well be 


e Our vocation is to impress on 
our readers the folly of relying on legislative enactments 
in such a case, To whatever extent they do so, they will 
be bitterly disappointed. All history reads an instruc- 
tive lesson on this point. There are other weapons 
more congenial to the contest, and to the skilful and 
vigorous use of these we must address ourselves. It is 
scarcely n to add, that we must be specially 
careful not to give countenance to the re-enactment of 
penal statutes. If we are not to rely on legislation for 
the defence of Protestantism, still must we permit 
it to become the agent of persecution to the Catho- 
lics. Our principles emand this, and our own interests 
enforce it.’ 

This, we may add, was written with a full con- 
sciousness that “the head of the Church is a 
tem prince, and his influence has often been 
—— to further his political ends.“ Now we 
confess that the impression produced on our mind 
was much more clear and decided in January than 
it is in February. We should now like to be 
informed how the reception of the bull is to be 
prohibited after it has been already received and 
acted upon?—in what material respect it differs 
from former Papal documents appointing vicars 
apostolic in England, and bishops in England 
and the colonies P—how the appointments under 
it are to be cancelled without interfering with 
“the appointment of the ecclesiastical officers ?” 
How is it possible to act on these suggestions 
without enacting penal statutes? These and 
similar questions suggest themselves, but we for- 
bear, recommending our readers, in fairness, to 
read both numbers, and then to reconcile then 
if they can. 

THE most conspicuous article in BLACKWoop’s 
MAGAZINE is (as we suppose) Sheriff Alison's, on 
“The Impe Dangers of the Country ;” a 

on the — tening as * of Romanism, 
consequent on ing of the Emancipation 
Act—the influence likly “to be exerted y the 
currency by the influx of gold from California— 
the weakened state of the national defences—and, 
above all, the extent of our dependence on fo- 
1 for food, resulting from the action of free- 
e. Those who have a liking for this species of 
malagrowthering will find ample gratification in the 
various details by which the writer seeks to justify 
his conolusions; but others will turn with greater 
satisfaction to the other and more entertaining 
contents of the number, among which are Sir L. 
Bulwer’s Novel—Harry Bolton’s Curacy—Curran 
and his Contemporaries—and Lord Holland’s Re- 
miniscenoes. 

Good as was the first number of the CurisTIAN 
SPECTATOR, the second is better. Romanism in 
England since the Reformation” supplies some 
seasonable information, and, with another article, 
on De Wette, the German ian, is superior 


te ta — run of magazine articles. Chris- 
harmon 


vangelization” is written earnestly, and in 
with the spirit of the times. ers 
will opinion as to the vehicle 
chosen by the author of “ The Bible—a dialogue,” 


for the expression of his sentiments, but the senti- 
ments themselves are of great beauty. “ The Con. 
nexion of Chureh and State reatically considered 
does not answer to its title, and is, we think, 
wanting in force. “ Promise seldom—Fail never, 
is an excellent and healthful * — the young. 
In the “ Monthly Retrospect” we find a passage o 
the subject of the Bible monopoly confirmatory of 
the view we have already taken:— 

“ It is, in truth, simple rashness to predict, in the ab- 
sence of experiment, that 2 cannot e N + 
than a monopoly has done. Io mention one only 0! the 
many results likely to follow the abolition of all restric- 
tions, we mays the probability that not a few of 
those who are nically known as ‘machine printers, 
would be glad to employ their 722 in the slack season 
in producing work which would yield them simply cost 
price. The benevolent would also probably supplement 
the competitive principle, since the gift of stereotype 
plates to Bible and other religious societies would en- 
able them to 74 the — or — 1 14 — 
Scriptures, at the lowest possible cost. 1 
the — made on authority, that ‘ the difference of 
a single penny in the price of a Bible determines, year 
after year, whether the word of God is, or is not, to en- 
lighten and to gladden thousands of families,’ such con- 
siderations must needs have considerable weight; while, 
based, as they are, upon a solid and unshaken princifle, 
they are absolutely irresistible.” 


Tue BIBLE AND THE Pzorve has, under the 
head of “ Christ’s Religion,” a very instructive and 
ingeniously written article on “ The Inscription 
on the Cross; its three languages, and their 
lessons.” Peter's Keys and the Pope’s Picklock ; 
or binding and — 4 is a keen exposure of 
the pretences involved in the Confessional, as 
well as an elucidation of a difficult passage. “ The 
House of Merchandize” furnishes some edifying 
samples of the mode in which Patronage is bought 
and sold in the Establishment. Commenting on 
the act of the Saviour in clearing the temple, the 
writer says pithily and truly— 

No doubt our Lord was frequently set down as very 
harsh in his conduct, and pre-eminently bitter in the 
spirit exhibited in his denunciations. His words were 
such as cannot be equalled in severity of invective, when 
dealing with “Scribes and Pharisees, and hypocrites!” 
who for a pretence made long prayers and for a practice 
devoured widows’ houses. He reserved his mildness 
and gentleness for publicans and sinners, men who 
made no pretensions, and confessed their sinfulness. 

„This point in our Lord's character has yet to be 
made prominent in its relation to our present public 
affairs ; and to all reformation and abuses. . 

Me grand argument of nearly all defenders of abuses, 
18 TO CONDEMN THE bitterness with which they are er- 

ed; the point is invariably assumed,—that the re- 

ormer is of a bad spirit, and hence he is warned to 
consider ‘ the meekness and gentleness af Christ.’ They 
are never told to imitate Christ's whip af small cords ; 
never to imitate his unsparing exposures, and powerful] 
rebukes of whited — 7 serpents, generations o/ 
vipers, children af the Devil 
This part of our Lord's spirit is ignored; and hence 
the smooth rr now required, so contrary to the 
plain speaking of the gospel. .Every expression con- 
demnatory of existing evils, is by their abettors set 
down for a violation of Christian meekness; so charita- 
ble are they in enforcing charity. Men who love abuses 
become quite warm against the unchristian bitterness 
which reproves them.’ 
There are two other papers—“ The Atheist’s 
Box; or, the Argument of Design;“ and“ Mind 
and Matter; their Evidences and Distinctions.” 
There is much suggestive matter throughout the 
number. 


This month’s PALLADIUM is as good a number 
as has yet been issued. There are two reviews— 
“The Bards of the Bible,” and che Lives of the 
Queens of Scotland ;” and two tales —“ Carlington 
Castle,” a Tale of the Jesuits; and “ Estelle 
Souvestre.” “Education; what is it?” is com- 
prebensive, and lucidly and chastely written. 
“ Cardinais; their Origin and History,” is confined 
to the giving of some very seasonable information. 
* Mesmerism in Edinburgh,” is a description of, 
and a commentary on, some recent experiments 
by one who does “ not know what to believe, and 
what not to believe, in certain departments of 
this nebulous, but light-bringing science.” In a 
paper on The Coming Campaign ”—a very slight 
affair—we are informed that a copy of the Bishop 
of London’s recent charge was, by a clever trick, 
obtained and set up in type; and his lordshi 
alarmed at the possibility of its being published 
prior to its delivery. 


Dr. Kitto’s JoukNAL or Sacrep LITERATURE 
is a valuable work, though more suited to the 
student than the general reader. A detailed 
notice of the contents of the present number would 
occupy too much of our space. The following are 
the subjects of the articles:—“ Nineveh ;” “ The 
Jansenists, and their remnant in Holland ;” “ The 
Septuagint ;” “The Theory of Human Progres- 
sion ;” “ Letter and Spirit in the Old Testament 
Scriptures ;” “John Calvin;” „First Lessons in 
Biblical Criticism ;” “On the Interpretation of 
1 Cor. vii. 25—40 ;” „Our Lord's Discourses and 
Sayings ;” “ Annotations on the New Testament.“ 

he ART JOURNAL is less rich in pictorial at- 
tractions than last month, which, however, was an 
extraordinary number. Of the general contents, 
the articles on the management, or mismanage- 
ment, of the National Gallery, and the preparations 
for the Exhibition, are the most important. 


SHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE maintains it 


place as one of the most handsomely got-up and 


Con- ee conducted of monthlies. The best 


es in the present number are “ Triumphs of 
Steam ;” “The Household of Sir Thomas More, 
„Biography of Robert Southey ;” and “ Malta. 
Tue Prorix's AND Howrrr's JouRNAL is chiefly 
occupied by criticism, tales, try, and “ Annals 
of Progress” for the month, and is as cheap as 
any journal of the kind.—Hoaa’s INSTRUCTOR 
supplies an engraving of Thomas Binney—a like- 
ness, but not a happy one. The article accompany- 
ing has some descriptive passages, the fidelity of 
which will be attested by many a metropolitan 
reader.— Leigh Hunt’s JOURNAL, with its 
pleasant gossip on “The Town”—‘ New Books 
speaking for themselves” — Weekly Novelist,” 
and “ Talk of the Week,” contrives to keep up a 
character and style of its own amid the throng of 
journals similar in form, size, and price.—The 
EACE ADVOCATE, and THE TEMPERANCE TRACT 
JOURNAL, are new literary ventures of the editor 
of the Pon Goon, and are good pennyworths. 


Female Education: its Importance, Design, 
and Nature considered. By a LABOURER’s 
DAUGHTER. London: Partridge and Oakey, 
Paternoster-row. 

THIs is, in many respects, the best book of the 
author of the Pearl of Days.” Her heart is in 
her subject; for years, she tells us, she has had the 
deepest interest in it, and has desired to engage in 
this field of Christian labour: this has been her 
impelling motive in self-improvement, and has 

ven its tone to the productions by which she 

now become generally known. Avoiding imi- 

tative essay-writing on so wide a subject, she gives 
her own ideas of the nature of the education by 
which woman, in every sphere, may become the 
friend and helper of man. Too often amongst 
the wealthy, the mechanically “ accomplished ” 
child of caprice and pleasure—generally amongst 
the poor, one whose whole conscious existence 
is but the use of hands—woman, to the fine- 
hearted sister who speaks here for them, seems 
“turned aside from her task.” The education she 
asks for “the daughters of the poor —who are 
well- remembered and considered by the “labourer’s 
daughter —as well as for the females of the higher 
classes, is conceived with reference to the truth, 
that woman was made for man; and the moment 
she begins to live for herself, she does violence to 
her own mental constitution,” and “ the one object 
of her existence is not kept in view :”—an educa- 
tion, therefore, for WOMAN,—everywhere in its 
essence the same, however modified by circum- 
stances in its minor details, Well does the writer 
reason, that studies should bear on duties ; and, 
after a rightful reference to the highest of all 
studies, she turns to the life of womanly duty, 
having for its two most important features the 
care of the race in infancy, when Aer knowledge or 
ignorance forecasts and determines the physical 
qualities of manhood—and the first direction of 
infant feeling, and the formation of the waking 
mind. For these duties the author demands the 
special instruction of females in the first principles 
of physiology, and the laws of health and disease ; 
and a serious and comprehensive study of the 
natural history of the human mind. 

The last chapters are very interesting, and likely 
to be of no slight service to those whose cause the 
author nobly and warmly pleads. They are entitled, 
„Education in humble life,” and “Influence of 


ignorance on domestic duty.” We cannot deny 


ourselves the opportunity of extracting and ear- 
neatly pressing the consideration of the following 
remarks, concerning a much-neglected class :— 


THE EDUCATION OF FEMALE SERVANTS. 


Viewed in the light of eternity, the education of no 
one, however humble, can appear insignificant; yet how 
common is it to hear the instruction of those who are 
destined to toil through the menial labours of a house- 
hold, spoken of as if these labours were the ultimate 
object of their existence; nay, almost asif their duties 
could be performed as well by mechanical means, as by 
the voluntary exertions of an intelligent agent. A very 
little attention to the situation and duties of female 


Pp | servants must convince every one capable of reflection, 


that moral principle and intellectual cultivation of a very 
high order must be necessary to their usefulness, 
respectabilit „and happiness. 

We need not even glance at the temptations to gross 
derelictions of duty—such as fraud, falsehood, and eye 
service—to which servants are exposed, to con nce us 
of this. ‘These temptations surround them on all hands. 
They arise both out of the circumstances in which they 
are placed, and from the character of those into whose 
society they are so frequently cast. They are of a nature 
likely to overcome every one whose conduct is not 
habitually regulated by moral principle, or whose mind 
is not under the influence of intelligent piety. No 
wonder, then, that ignorant, neglect beings, should 
fall beſore them. 

It is only necessary, however, to look for a little at 
the duties female servants are usually expected to per- 
form, to lead us to the conclusion that they require a 
superior education to that which they generally receive. 
Not only does the regulerity of family arrangements 
depend in & great measure on their punctual per- 
formance of their duties; the health and safety of the 
young and the comfort of the sick are entrusted to 
them ; after the day has been spent in toiling for the 

of the family they are often called to 
pass the midnight hours in watching by the invalid ; 


| 


and this, not from the warm impulse of affection, but at 
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We may add that it appears that the author's 
name is H. Farquhar: her 
sed to this volume; a face full of quiet, in- 


independence and genuineness. We are 

believe, from the evidence furnished by 885 book. 
that Mrs. Farquhar has been unbarmed by the 
„ polite and flattering attentions,” and so forth, of 
those in “ an exal ition i 


By W. R. BAKER. Author of The Curse of 
Britain,” Ke. London: B. IL. Green, Pater- 
noster-row. 

Tae usefal aim of this work is to direct the 
attention of “the youthful intelligence of the 
British churches to the enormous evils involved 
in that singularly-complex institution called the 
Church of England“ testing its character and pre- 
tensions by the truths and of the New 
Testament—and to imbue the mind with the 
sound principles of an uncom isi 
gelical Dissent. In such a com 
sign the Anti-state-church question, stri 
occupies but a subordinate place; as 
cussion takes in the whole constitution, doctrine, 
and discipline of the i Law-church ;— 
where, however, the particular question to which 
we allude is treated of, it 2 as might be 
expected from the author, with distinctness, firm- 
ness, and conclusiveness. The execution of such 
a work will be effective just as it comprises 
fulness of detail without wearisomeness, clear 
reasoning wich practicalness, and searching 
thoroughness with candour and 2 — In 
these qualifications Mr. Baker's work excels. He 
feels justly that laboured and extensive treatises, 
in high-priced volumes, are not adapted to the 

—whose minds, if our principles are to pro- 
gress, have to be stored with the history, facts, and 
great decisive points of the controversy between us 
and the State-church. He has successfully com- 
bined condensation with completeness of informa- 
tion, original ideas with the di results of 
others’ labours, and plainness with a forcible and 
2 en 
in 0 ; an 
cannot fail to be bel ul to. the cause of con- 
scientious and enlightened Dissent. It is a com- 
prehensive and intelligent manual, and contains 
the pith and point of the whole subject, often 
attainable only by the study of many volumes of 
history and dissertation on theological and ecclesi- 
astical subjects ; but here presented with the fresh- 
ness and vitality which inde t thinking 
alone secures. ithout impl agreement in 
— particular sentiment, we ily reeom- 
mend it. 
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gational Union of 


Year Book, for 1850, with Almanac 
the Proceedings of the — — 
land and Wales, and its 
federated Societies for that Year: with Supplemen 
tary Information. London: Jackson and Walford. 


Tus features of this excellent and important denomi- 
national annual are now too well known to require spe- 
cification here. It is a work absolutely essential to the 
study-table of every Congregational minister; and its 
valuable documents, and carefally-compiled statistics of 
their body, demand for it the most extensive encourage- 
ment and support throughout all the churches of the 
denomination. The price, for such a mass of matter, is 
merely nominal: and to justify the continuation of both 
size and price, it must be sustained by liberal donations 
to the funds of the Union. 


Mrs. C. M. Kirkland writes from England, for 
Sartain's Magazine (U. 8.), concerning Queen 
Victoria, that jshe is well-understood to be a 
person of very limited intellect, not wholly sane at 
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by Augustus with the privileges of a colonia. 
t thus became at once a border-garrisom of the 
vince of Macedonia, and a 


than that of Augustus. 
cance, that the first city" at which St. 
arrived, on his entrance into Europe, should be that 
“colony,” which was more fit than any other in|; 
the empire to be considered the representative of 
and Epistles of St. Paul, 

„ M.A., and the Ree. J. 


Rome.— The Li 
S. Howlett, M.A. 


¥LUExces.—The little town of Urbino, in which he 
first saw the light, on Good Friday, May the 28th, 
in the year 1483, crowns the summit of a high hill, 
and is celebrated as much for its pure, healthy air, 
and the fine, noble physiognomy of its inhabitants, 
as for the grand wd pee = character of the sur- 
rounding country. One remarkable peculiarity in 
the latter feature is the view that is obtained on the 
east, between the lofty and partiy barren hills 
around, of the smooth surface of the Adriatic, 
several miles distant. The impression produced by 
the combined effect of the two grandest objects in 
nature, mountains and sea, upon the uliarly 
susceptible mind of Raphael, when a child, was 


and lasting; and a proof of this we observe in 
my rete of many of his landscapes, in which 
he has repeatedly introduced these effects,—on 
either side chains of mountains, in the 
distance by the sea, which closes the horizon. In 
like manner the local ph y of the 

was 80 imprinted on his mind, that during my visit 
to Urbino I observed many features which seemed 
the very types of his earlier pictures.— Dr. Waagen, 
in Art Journal. 

Reticion axp Purtosoruy.—lIt appears to me 
that one of the causes of the diminution of respect 
for religion, is the custom of setting her apart from 
all the sciences; as if philosophy, reasoning, every- 
thing, in short, which is esteemed in earthly affairs, 
could not be applied to religion ; an ironical venera- 
tion removes her to a distance from all the interests 
of life; it is, if we may so express ourselves, to bow 
her out of the circle of the human mind. In every 
country where a religious belief is predominant, it is 
the centre of ideas; and philosophy consists in the 
national interpretation of divine traths.—A/adame de 
Stael’'s Germany. 

Exrrs AD Enrrances.—lIn the aggregate progress 
of human life, regrets are more than counterbalanced 
by congratulations. We pay the tribute of tears to 
departing friends, but in general the most poignant 
regret is more transient the pleasanter recol- 
lections; it is seldom we recall the dying friend, but 
most often the departed as he was when ia full life. 
In the young we see less cause for fear than for con- 
fidence. As old friends pass away, therefore, and 
new ones arrive, the changes of mortality give us 
Memory for the past, and the future Hops, the 
child of Memory—an undying generation. On the 
whole, the compensation is than the loss: 
not only is the departed by the arriver, but 
the arriver adds to the inheritance of the departed 
new experiences, new resources of human art. 
The lof the past never dies, but testifies to 
us the unborn Raphael of the future. Pasta, in her 
letters to Parodi, * 2 * — the 
IIe ight an ating may 
exercise such an TN art that it shall be 
immortal, although it be not traced to its author. 
While we watch the last efforts of the last survivor 
among English tragic actors, and are bidding fare- 
well to Macready, we read with delighted hope how 
Paris is electri by the appearance of Caroline 
Duprez—a re uction of the great tenor-singer in 
the form of a beautiful girl, endowed by nature with 
a fine voice, and by her father with a perfect educa- 
tion. The aristocracy of art cannot die; its tenure 
is immortal: born of the marriage between im- 
passioned nature and intellectual civilization, the 
race will grow amen with the progress of time. 

y 


Its influence extends beyond that even of an heredi- 
tary legislature; for it is limited to no country, and 
it rules, not by the executive power of the State, 
which rebellion may gainsay or overturn, but by the 
force of men's own feelings and wishes. This the 


Present, and liable to complete aberration as she 
grows older,” N 


greater power is more stable; and if in this region 
of art mortal change displaces servants of the 


p 


: 


f 


past, 


| 


17 


d 


if tf 


and corrected them by minister: reports, private 
conversation, and . He received all 
letters himself, and, what seems incredible, he read 
and recollected all that he received. 


ever : 
of 


accounts marvellous, and he often 
— +> appeared 


diture, he perceived the 

om a certain day at 
„Mais le batalllon u était pas la. said 
e, “il yaerreur.” The minister, recollecting that 
the emperor had been at the time out of France, and 
ing in the regularity of his subordinate agents, 
that the battalion must bave been at 

apoteon insisted on further . 


peculating sccountants were dismissed, and the 
scrutinizing spirit of the emperor circulated with 
the through every branch of the public 
service, in a way to deter every clerk from com- 
mitting the slightest error, from fear of immediate 
detection.—Lord Holland's Foreign Reminiscences. 


Tun Pitertm Motuzas.—A speaker at the recent 
conference on the “ rights of woman,” complained, 
we remember, that the Pilgrim Mothers were never 
heard of. The Congregational Journa! does a little 


to repair the injustice :— 


A larger ion of women was found at Piymou'h 
than at the commencement of anyother colony. Only 
two came to Virginia during the first two years 
after ite settlement; twelve years elapsed before many 
followed in their footsteps. ighteen wives came wiih 
their husbands to Plymouth. eis a beautiful and 
plausible tradition that the first and foremost of those 
who landed from the May Flower,” was 4 young 
maiden, Mary Chilton. As if to reward the 
dauntlesaness of women at this crisis, in the manner 
which poetical justice would dictate, the last survivor of 
the first comers was a female, Mary Allerton, who lived 
to see the, planting of twelve of the thirteen colonies 
which at first composed these United States. The chu 
temporary planters of Weymouth, being all able mon, 
had boasted of what they would bring to pass in com- 
parison of the le of Plymouth, who had so many 
women and children with them; but within a single 

ear, their plantation was broken up, and they would all 
— been scalped, but for the ioterpositien of despised 
Plymouth, while the little ones and wires whom they 
said should be a prey, the land, and their cays 


were long in it. 


xo Patten SANO | 
ny + recently-appointed viear of Selby, has in- 
formed the congregation of a practice he h long in- 
tended to pursue, that of preaching sermons not of his 
own composition, but written Ly another person. lis 
reasons for pursuing this course are—first, that there 
were many sermons by the abiest divines, dich, non. 
sequence of not bein generally read, were compearatis ‘ly 
useless; and secondly, that the time occupied in the 
writing of sermons every week might be employed oth«r- 


wa.—The Rev. Mr. 


wise more usefully to his parishione:s. 
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uneasiness 


some 
the 
Ma 


. The 

Chairman stated that the members for Finsbury, 
Lambeth, Westminster, and other metropolitan 
hs, were pledged to stop the supplies if the 


Window-tax was not repealed. 
Mr. Conpzew was entertained on Friday by his old 
constituents the electors of Stockport, together with 


t member, Mr. Alderman Kershaw, and 


their 
Mr, hi Hindley, M. P. for Ashton-under-line. Mr, 


Cobden was v 
no novelty upon those recently 


MARRIAGES. 
December 24, at the Croft Chapel, Hastings, by 


the Rev. W. 


Davis, Mr. Joux Asner, dyer, to Miss Ectsasetu Hour, both 
of 


arp, widow of the late 
© 


Epwarp Psxarmas, tailor, to 


an, Leighton Bapat the Rev. E. Adey, 
WII Hrxsox Maan to Miss Sie hoata both of el 


reet, May-fair, who was 
from a steam-boat at 


3 MARGARET Huan, the beloved wife of the Rev. 
- CROLY, rector of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, and St. Benet's, 


; January 96, in his 86th year, Joum Srawcen, Eeq., of Oak-hill, 
Jan at Hexham, Northu 61, the Rev. 
1 26, at Hex fe mberland, aged 


Soorr. He was born 
Academy, and omnes ‘ware years was the 
Independen 


and subseg t Parkhead in Cumberland, 4 
an 

at Sidbors, in Dovonsuire (at the latter place for eight years) ; 

since which be had experienced much vicissitude, and, amid 


infirmities and premature old „ had retired to 
Hexham, where he has — his mean 
J N, in the Haymarke, 1 ter, aged 60, Many Aux, 


J bt. 90, 87 — — aged 40, Ur th 
an . 
beloved wife of Mr F. Owan, High-Constable of Westetneten, 


January sudden! Werwickshire, in 
eee Francie Law, Bart. 

January 30, at Blackheath. bill, Kent, in ber 90th year, Mrs. 
ANN . — Lawrie, . of Ernespie, in the 
stewartry t, 

Jan 31, at his house in respected, aged 
8], Joun —1 Esq., of the 7 of Y solicitor. 

Fe 1 3 years and 7 months, a only son 

‘MICHAEL, 


of Mr. J. M. M H th. 
F at Mile. aged 72 1 Tuomsow. He 
was a ful servant of Messrs. Nash and Co. Cornhi'l, for 
years. His loss will be great to the body of Free- 
masons, of which he was so eminent a member. 


MONEY MARKET AND COMMER- 
CIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CITY, Tugspay Evunine. 


The Stock Market has been generally very dull 
during the past week; but whilst business has 
beed inert, the fluctuation in has been small 


amounting in the whole to not more than } per 
cent. The Unfunded Debt has been higher, and 
Bank Stock well supported. Speculation for some 


days past, has been directed almost entirely to | T 


enthusiastically received, but his 


at the Independent Chapel, Sidbury, Devon, by Consols 


supported. The settlement of account went off 
satisfactorily. 

The Share Market has greatly improved during 
the week. North Western, on Saturday, on the 
announcement of a dividend of five and a half per 
cent. rose £8 10s.; Great Western, £2 to 
£2 158.; South — eh ys 
Brighton, 10s.; Midlan ; 
— Eastern, 5s. to 78. 6d.; York and Berwick, 
7s. 6d.; Aberdsen, 5s. to 10s.; Caledonian, 2s. 6d. 
to 5s.; East Lancashire, 5s. to 10s.; North Staf- 
ford, 5s.; Great Northern, 2s. 6d.; Eastern 
ties, 5s., and most others in The 
foreign shares have been generally § to 4 better. 
The advance in a property, during the last 
ten months, has been little than astonishing. 
Great Western have risen from 52 to 87}; Sou 
Western from 58 to 87; Brighton from 78 to 97; 
Midland from 32} to 54}; North Western from 
102 to 128; South Eastern from 13 to 204, and 
Great Northern from 6to 18. How many tales 
of fortunes won and fortunes lost could not these 
changes in the value of property tell ? 

Business in Mark-lane yesterday was very dull, 
and accompanied by a decline of 18. to 2s. in the 
prices of wheat. 


PRICES OF STOCKS. 


The highest prices are given. 
BRITISH Price. FOREIGN Price 
—— 5 65 „ „% 964 Brasil .. ««ccceseee 15 
Account 5 „ „ „60 97 Equador „„ 

— Cent. Reduced 22 —— ee * 
Ne : French 3 per ent. 58 
uities .... 7 13-16 Granada 

eee = —— 
—_— — — 


8 

1 

; 
28 


pm. * 
71 tto cent. 
ait: —— 


THE GAZETTE. 


Friday, Jan. 31. 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 
am eoqsunt, pursuant ts Act 7th and Sch Victoria, . 
for the week ending on Saturday, the 25th day of Jan., 1851. 
ä DEPARTMENT. 2 
Notes lesued ... 27,791,180 | Government Debt. 11,015,100 
Other Securities 


Gold Coin & Bullion 13,751,513 
Silver Bullion .... 39,687 


£27,791,180 


£27 ,791,180 

a DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital 14,553,000 | Government Seeuri- 
Rest 840 


. 522 9,225, ties ineludi 
Public Deposits (in- Dead Weight An 


cluding Exche- nuit) 14,145,156 
ver, — Other rities .. 13,339,491 
ks, Commis. [Notes 298 , 980 


Dividend Ac- 


counts) 5,756,995 
Other Deposits .... 10,721,309 
38 and other 

i 


iv tededendesed 1,164,872 
£35,423, 016 £35,423,016 
Dated the 30th day of Jan., 1851. 
M. Mansnatl, Chief Cashier. 
The fol building is certified as a dul red 
for pursuant to os ot tho th and 


7th William IV., o. 85 :— 
All Souls Roman Catholic Chapel, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
Sussex. 


BANKRUPTS. 
Trans, James, late of Padnals Corner, Essex, farmer, Febru- 
ary 7, Maroh 14: solicitor, Mr. William, Guildhall-chambers, 


Grass, Axnpaew, Queen’s-road, Bayswater, baker, February 8, 
March 14: solicitors, Mesers. Vallance and Vallance, Essex- 


street, Strand. 
Watxpex, Au, Horkstow, Lincolnshire, carrier, F 
— — 12 solicitors, Messrs. Wells, Smith, sod Dead 
u 
J Ropert Nor P 
Rr 
SCOTCH 
Found, A., Falkirk 


TIONS. 
n February 5, 26. 
Cc G., merchant, F > 
Laa. J. ——— of n 7, 28. 


DIVIDENDS. 
J. Seaber, Newmarket, scrivener, final div. of 1s. d.; an 
—— 4 Mr. * I's, K — —＋ 
ect * * wisham, 1. cheese monger, t v. 
of ls. 34.; on 8 February 4, or any subsequent Tues- 


shares, which have experienced no inconsiderable | nas 


benefit thereby. 


| Thurs. Mond. 


Wed. Frida Sat. 
| 06 96 96 96 
-| 97 97 27 97 97 
%% me | et] Soh | ‘set 
215 14}, — 1218 144) — 215 
Iba. $1 K =. 71 pens] NE. 
en — It 18-16 


2 


Bald a ta = 


The Foreign Market has been in an active state, 
and Spanish Bonds have been rapidly improving. 
Certain monies at Messrs. Stone, Martin, and 
Co.’s, belonging to the Queen of Spain, have been 
attached by some bondholders, and the attach- 
ment held to be good by the Recorder of London. 
The case, it is said, will find its way into the supe- 
rior Courts, where the discussion will be a matter 
of some interest. Mexican Bonds and Peruvian 


have risen, and Northern Bonds have been well | 


hall-s . and 6. B. Walden, 

Ie — 
Tuesday, at Mr. Pennell's, Gui bers, 
street—G. W. Law, Landport, — enne eneteenten, first div. 
of 6d.; February 4, or any subsequent 888 
and J. Barrow, St. Ann's- place, Limehouee nt manu- 
facturers, second div. of 2s. 7d. ; and first die. of ide 6 on the 
se estate of J. Barrow; ou Thursday next, and the three 
eu t Thursdays, at Mr. Grabam’s, Coleman-street—H. 
Reay, Mark-lane, wine. merchan 


„ and E. W. Jerningham, 
Henrietta-street, bankers, fourth div. of Ad.; February 1, or 


the following Wednesday or Thursday, or any subsequent Sa- 


gS 
BE 
Q 


i 


g 


0 


at Mr. Hernam — 

div. of 14 d.; any day on or after the brd Fe „ at Mr 
III rr first 
div. ae Sees Ong ane 

Young’s, Leeds—A. O. 

29d. y on or after 


Age 


g 


= 
8 


.. 
’ J — 
Manchester, drysalter, div. of sid.; on Tuesday, Febraary 4 
or subsequent Tuesday, at Mr. Mackenzie's, an 
A 44. on ‘ ebruary 4, or any su = Paes. 
day, at Mr. Mackenzie's, Manchester—W. Hardy anchester, 
ter, div. of d.; on Tuesday, February 4, or an sub- 


f 


Bolton-le- Moors, grocer, div. of 2s. 6jd.; on Tuesda 
— ’ 
February 4, or — subsequent Tuesday, at Mr. Mackenzie's, 
Manchester—G. Hornsby and R. P. Mould, Newoastie-upon- 
— builders, first div. of 20s. * the separate estate of G. 
75 or ey February 8, or any subsequent Satur- 
at Mr. Baker's, Newcastle-u 


grocer . of 26. (bel 


— ne—J. Wallace, Car. 
— of first div. of 5s. pre- 


ebruary 8, or any subsequent 


y, at Mr. Baker's, Newesstle-upon- Tyne. 


Tuesday, February 4. 
are certified as places duly registered 


The fol 
for tolematsing marriage, pursuant to an act of the 6th and 
Tth William IV., ¢. 85:— 5 


Claremont Chapel, Claremon West Derby. 
Grosvenor-square Welsh Chapel, Menebester. * 


ARMYT E Halifax, and Colne. 
mgs) ee Pn 
BANKRUPTS. 


Exx. 


ANDREW, Charlotte-street turner, 
teal 14, March 18 : solicitor, Mr. Chalet — 


3 


Tannen, Rien, 


Cheapside, com mission 
tors, Messrs. Pain and 


Wut, la 
14, March 18: 
, Gresham-street and Great Marlborough-street. 


Aldermanbury 
AN P 
ebruary ia, March 18 : solicitor, Mr. Rag —1— 


A. SOMERVILLE, a February II, March 7. 
J. Ross, — Mareh 10. 


A. Pznpriou, 


t, February 10, March 10. 


DIVIDENDS. 
0 ufacturer, fi q 
iat TP eRe e ay ci 


„ first div. of 4s. 38d.; 


5 — wlishaw ; and a div. of 9s. 8d. on the separate estate 


Saturday, 


Feb. 15, or any 3 alternate Saturday until August 2— 
harsedea)] 


er, frat div. of 
nent alternate 


uary 
until August 2, at Mr. Bittleston’s, Nottingham—c. 


tape man 


February 15, or any subsequent alternate Saturday until August 
2, at Mr. Bittleston’s, Nottingham—W. and J. Pile, Monk wear- 
mouth, ers, first div. of 17s.10jd. on the separate estate 
of W. Pile; Saturday, February 8, or any subsequent Saturday, 
— 


at Mr. Baker’s, Newcastie-upon-Ty 

oorn-dealer—final div. of 6. 63d.; Tuesday, Feb- 

—1 4, and any subsequent Tuesday, at Mr. Mackenzie's, Man. 
ester, 


Lancashire, 
oh 


Fielding, Middleton, 


MARKETS. 


MARK LANE, Monpar, Feb. 3. 


The show of Wheat samples from our neighbouring counties 
wep ene Pe ee but baving a large arrival of fore 
former y 


ed 

AN last week 's prices. In pod ig = doing. = = 
at tions. Beans an eas went o = 

and 14 — declining in value. With Oste we were well 

supplied, and unless for the finest fresh samples, sales could not 


be made unless at a 


of 6d. per qr. upon last Monday’s 


reduction 
prices. Linseed Cakes dull. Cloverseed without alteration. 
Forgian, 


4 
Barle eeeeeeee eevee 21 > 24 
Beaten. *feeeee ee 24 se 26 
ngus eeeteesecse “ oso ™ 
Malt, Ordinary —.. = 
4 
Peas, Grey 29 24 
Maple 28 .. 30 
White 28 .. 24 
Boller = 0 = 

Beans, Large eeeeee . 
Ticks „ „ 2 * 23 
Harrow bee Be 25 


Pigeon 8 teesees BO ss 27 


Oats— 
Line & York. feed 14 .. 16 


Do. Poland & Pot. 17 .. 19 
Berwick & Scotch. 16 . 19 
Scotch feed ...... 15 „ 17 
Irish feed and black 14 .. 16 
Ditto Potato sere 16 0 18 
— sowing.... 50 .. 54 
peseed, Essex, new........ 
£23 to £26 per last 

Carraway Seed, Essex, new .. 
. * age er cwt. 
Rape Cake, to £5 per ton 
Linseed, 49 15s. to £16 Os. 


og 1,000 
Flour, per sk. of 280 lbs. * 


TOWD „„ „eee 8 „ 7 


5 

9 40 to 48 

Anhalt and Marke., 35 .. 39 

White 36... 41 

. 441 

40 „ 43 

86 

„ 38 

„ 39 

„ 36 

„„ * 36 

Brabant and French 33 .. 36 

Ditto White ...... 3... 4il 

— „eee eee — , = 

Rye —*„2ͤ * 22 
Barley— 

Wismar & Rostock. 19 .. 22 

. — — 19 .. 23 

esse 20 .. 24 

East Friesland .... 18 .. 20 

. eee 16 „ 18 

eee ee 17 .. 19 

Peas, White „ „ „„ „6666 22 * * 23 

Boilers 6 6 „ „ „ „ „ „ „ 24. . 25 

Beans, Horse 20 .. 24 

Dees 2 26 

Egy 21 22 

Oatse— 


Groningen, Danish, 
Bremen, & Fries- 
land, feed and bik. 14 .. 16 
Do. thick and brew 16 . 18 
Riga, Petersburg, 
rchangel, and 
Swedish ........ 16 „ 18 
lour— 


9900 
Dantzig and Stettin 20 . 21 
French, per 280 Ibs. 27 „ 29 


erf 


7 


S II 8187188787 
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WEEKLY AVERAGE FOR AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE 


1851, 


| 


YOURSELF! WHAT YOU ARE! AND 
WHAT FIT FOR. 


“See yourself as others see you.” — Benn. 
EXTRAORDINARY NUMBER of TES- 
classes Peers, 


Wes 6 .. 6d. 2 5d. 

1 7 Barley... sess: seer 23 1 

Oats eeeeeeeeeereee 16 . 16 10 
4 
5 


: 


Tee n 


| the week 
TORO cccoccessccs ce * T 


Previously this year .........-. eevee 


HAY MARKETS, Sarvapay, Feb. 4. 


2,778 bales. 
5,562 bales. 


BUTCHER'S MRAT, Suirurietp, Monday, Feb. 4. 


Just Published, price Sixpence, 


Pr ETIQUETTE — the MILLION ; or the Hand- 
Od. 94. . rts reed 
— | 38s. Od.: batterers Young People. By Miss Gaauan, anal *. it 3 


2 £85 to £86, bagged £85 ; South (Under cover) on receipt of sicht postage stamps. 


: : pale, £38 Os. to £—0s.; do. 5 . 
Pigs, in which a very limited business was doing, at rates. coloured, £36: Cod, £39 to £—; ‘Cocoa Nut, per ton, £38 to “* A charming little book." — Daily News. 

Price per stone of Sibs. (sinking the offal). £40; Palm, £29. Ga. “To all contemplating marriage it is worth its 
Bee 2s. 6d.to 3s. . Vel. . Od. to 3s. 10d. — — mer told.“ Ladies’ Newapaper . weight in 
Mutton...... 3 4 . 4 4 | Pork........2 10 ..4 @ METALS, Lompon, Jan. 27. 2 

Hub OF CATTLE aT SMITHFIELD. ENGLISH IRON. 6 FORRIGN STEEL. e We urge all our readers to possess this treasure.” — Herald. 
Beasts. Shee Calves. Pigs ton. E . d. , 
nnr 3.000 os ae — 18 en 80 r GRAHAM, 6 Ampton-street, Gray’s-ion- 
. . 3,898 19,10 %hõ ů em 19 298 me. Om, ond 111 SS Ditto faggot 15 0015 5 0 8 
Nawoars and LeaDannatt Manzars, Monday, Pe. . waityods .....660 615 0|Gheets, sheathing and 
Per Iba. by the carcase. Hoops ........700 715 @| bolts........ Nerd ge 0 9 BEAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, EYE 
Inferior Beef 2s. Od. t 2s. 2d. Int. Mutton 2s. 64.to2s. 84. | Sheets singies..7 1308 5 0 Tough cake, per ton..84 0 
Middling de 2 : 3 n . . Sas, at eee ond % 6 lees: f. 8 0 0 BROWS, &c., 
Prime large . oe ewport }.. copper,¢, per Id.. 0 0 May be, with certainty, obtained, by using 
Primesmall 3 © „ 3 4 | Veal...... „ 2 @..3 & | Refined metal, Wales, FORBION corre. f 1 of ROSALIE COU PELLE’S Saisie dk every 
Do. ow 22 310 0 donc 7 9% 0 0 use wi . in most instances, show ite su properties in 
PROVISIONS, Lopov. Monday. Pig, ales.. 3 G6 315 0 ENGLISH LRAD. 15 producing and curling Whiskers, Hair — E age, from 
Do. do. forge... 2 5 210 0 Pi. per ton 710 0 whatever cause deficient ; as also checking greyness, Ka. 
7 * * _ > ‘4 0 Red fee 882788 #8 18 7 ; Sent free by post, with reeeipt of 
Blewitt's Patent Re- White dite... 0 o| fur 9 — stamps, by Miss Coureiia, 35, Ely-place, 
feed Iren fer be dorn, ; who may be consulted on these matters daily 
bars, Patent hot 10 0 from tw till five o’cleck. * 
rails, Ne, free on PORRIGN LEAD. A * 
„ $10 0 — tty 17 10 0 TESTIMONIALS. 
ENGLISH TIN. 
— Lieutenant Holroyd, R. N., writes :—“‘Its effeets are tru! 
M ee) ere astonishing ; it has thickened and darkened my hair yery 
pigs, in Refined.........++++. 414 9) ™uc 
9 — 15 0 POREION TIN. A Mrs. Buckley, Stapleford :—" Your delightful Pomade has 
Do. im Wales .. 310 315 @/ Banca ........ . 4 9 0| improved my hair wonderfully.” 
H 8 — bars, 0 0 Straits = a4 * 48 0 Mr. — 45 — ‘ur >" The young man has now 
: * . a ers; | want to send me t for 
os, in wae * . een ens weeeen 
knallen Burren Manxer, Feb. 3—Our trade is just now | Rails..........4 1765 5 0| IX ditto...... 1140118 6| | Mrs. Lello, Worthing: nne. 
in a healthy state, inasmach ao the — — 1— Chars * 0 0 * SPELTER. m as I find it very useful lor chdidren’s hair aleo. 
finds sales, which hitherto been FOREIGN IRON tes, warehoused, CUT CORNS 
e fine 2 Swedish ...... 11 10 12 0 2 per ton . 1616 16 5 0 D0 Kor YOUR BUT CURE THEM. 
to 928. per cwt. ; do., middling and stale, 70s. to 80s.; Freah,| COND ............ 17 10 0 Do.to arrive 160016 5 [ Also will J. — (free), vd of 13 stamps, her onty 
9s. to 13s. per doz. Ibs. ren ZINC. n 22822 — — — 322 Dass caste, Cantons, 
BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis 2 9 0 0 English sheet, per ton 21 10 0 cures , never * 
are from 7 d. to 74d. ; of household ditto, 5d. to 64d. per dibs. loaf, Archangel ........... 0 0 0 QUICKSILVER,o per Ib. 0 3 * 


r rere 

Terms.—a, 6 months, or t. dis.; b, ditto; , ditto amazing: safest 

POTATOES, Sourmwanx, Ware, Feb. 3.—Though the | 4 6 monthevor 3 per cone, dite J manta, or 7 * —— ee thing 
Bn i, six 


arrivals the last week have been few, we have | Als; ¢ ditto: g, ditto: : é, ditto; ; 
had quite enough from Yorkshire, the Continent, and by rai, . dis.; muck cushs m3 monthe, of If per | Address: Miss Covrmite, 35, Ety-place, Holborn, London. 
for the wants of the trad which is so limited it is with di ty cent. As.; o, ditto, I dis. 113 
the prices have been 0 The following are the t 
qoctations + Tasman Somes, te’ Gta; Yin, 2.00 —s.; COAL MARKET, Monday, Feb. 3. COUGH JUJUBE LOZENGES. 

* 3 . * ’ * * * 1 . . 9 . 

Cambridge and Lincolnshire Regents, 70s. to g. Bhenish Stewart's, 182-6 1 Hetton’s, 15s. 6d.; Braddyll’s, 142. 6d. ; THESE valuable Jujubes are composed of the 
Whites, —s. to —. ; French Whites, 50s. to 65s. Keller, is. . Richmond, ide. Od. ; Eden, ide. 44. Ade- | most approved Re with pure gum, which, by 
laide’s, 16s. 6d.; K. Hetton, 16s.; Wylam, l4s. 6d.; Durham, 

SEEDS, London, Monday.—During last week u of | i5e. 3d; Tees, 1. 6d.; Belmont, 188. Gd. Market at Inst aoe RY — AE - aE pe gt BL 
— 414 — — aua ies were neverthe. | 2272 qestation BRONCHITIS, dition! ee — E, — 
: from abread; fine qua were neverthe- ‘ t con complaints 
— annie before, but the transactions were unimpor- Fresh arrivals, 121; left from last day, 51.— Total, 175. and all other affections of the chest and lungs. 4 , 

tant. Camaryseed was plentiful, and decidedly easier to bay. 
In other articles we have no change to report. 15, Sydney-place, City-road, London, Sept. 30th 1850. 
BRITISH SEEDS. Mesers. Warrick Brothers.—I feel great pleasure to tell you 
eue 54s. to 56e.; crushing 40s. to 42s. ADVERTISEMENTS. how much benefit I have received — — Cough Jujabe 
Linseed ( — of Abs. each) ...... £8 Os. to = Os. — Lease es. For come time 1 took them, I wee in the habit 
Cow Grass eeeeeeeereeeeeeeee 6 6 „ „ „ M „ „ „%%% 0. —t. — g * t II ve since, at the 
Trefoil . eeeeee eee ese ge gee eee ee 146. to 18s. TO PARENTS.—YOUTH WANTED. recommendation of a friend, taken "them, and received most 
Rapeseed, (per last) .. new £25 to £27......0id % = F}ENJAMIN I. GREEN, Bookseller and Pub- astonishing relief, not only as to my cough, but do not now 
Ditto Cake (per tom) ....ccccceserccencenes £4 108. to £4 15s. Ueber, 62, Paterno-ter-row, London, is in want of an spit any blood. G. RICHARDS. 
Mustard (per bushel) white... 58. Od. to 78.; brown, Ss. to 10s, ACTIVE, WELL-EDUCATED YOUTH. Applications by 
Coriander (per ewt.) 5 5 „„ 6 6 %% % 9 en „„ 16s. to 24s. letter, pre-paid, ina own hand writing. Great Grimeby, Oct. 10th, 1849. 
Taree’ Winter, Garten. 4. Od. a L Sa tng hd ig te rE Gentlemen, —I hasten to acknowledge the thanks I feel due to 
Carraway (per ewt.) . new, 30s. to We.; fine, 33s, | RUPTURESEFF ECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS — A sph ay J — I antes 
Turnip, white (per bush.) —s. to —s.; do. Swedish, —s. to —s. R. BARKER still continues to supply the | since he returned from hang — — witha chertasce of 


Cloverseed, nominal. — &o afflicted with his celebrated remedy for every variety of | breath and violent cough, whenever he went out in the cold 


single or double Rupture, the efficacy of which, in many thou- | air; be had taken a very few when the symptoms became re- 
Dasa ine (ache Sateen ont, F 22 is too well known to need comment. itis ap- lieved, and I have no doubt but that soon he will lose the 


2 h, as he seems already so astonishingly better. 
Linseed (per qr.) .. . . . . Baltic to 44s.; Od send me — bon that 2 have them in the 


t 
Hops, Borovan, Monday, Feb. 3.— We have still to report ke., house, for I shall recommend them to all my friends. 
a good inquiry for all fine samples, at fully the quotations of this 1 am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
r= aes In some instances a slight ad ALFaup 5 Messrs. Warrick Brothers. MARTHA SMITH. 
Mid and East Kent Windsor, August, 7th 1850. 
Weald of Kent . Gentlemen,—I have been afflicted for many years with what 


Sussex Pockets . . my doctor calls bronchitis. I took your Losenges for four days, 
TALLOW, Monpay, Feb. 3.—The somewhat large sales and I may say that I am almost cured, they seemed so much to 
forward delivery ha reduced the available stock bere to som trial | relieve my breathing. 
extent, our market still continues firm, and prices are a Iam, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
. on the IMPORTANT AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS. THOMAS S1ONE. 


five cases I wrote to you about, the 32 To Messrs, Warrick, Brothers, Garlick-hill, London. 
er- 


Fat, 26. Id. per Silbe. Last week the deliveries amounted to 


2,372, and the imports to 570 casks. Id 89, Curtain-road, Sept 19th, 1850. 
PARTICULARS OF TALLOW. “ We have witnessed the oure of three cases of Rupture by | Gentlemen,—I feel it my duty to how much benefi 
War. g 1848 1% 1850 1851. | De. er t, which confirms the remarks we made your Cough Jujube Lozenges have been to me. I have been 
Casks. | Casks. Casks. | ing from Medical Journal * * ied — and found ~ — — uch bak 1 
s. — tried e me so much relief. 
Stock thisday...| 1 13,231, 36,478; 43,370) 47,830) “<YWourremedy has cured my rupture after everything else | have recommended them to an aunt of mine, who had a most 
50s. 6d. Ole. Od. | 30s. Od. | 37s. 9d. | had failed. I have used violent exertions since, but there is no troublesome cough fer yenms, and I have no doubt she will be 
Prise of T. OC. . 0 8 N * sign of its coming down.”—Miss 8. as much obliged as L am for the goud they have done. 
* . „. * —s. — 
Deliverylastweek| 1,286) z 48% 2,166] 1.47% 3,373 — ——— 3 FOUR Chetiant arpvent, 
from lot June 65,016) 76,689) 72,167 67,375 RUPTURES CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS. To Messrs. Warrick Brothers, J. GIBBS. 
Arrived last week 50 1.77 2.714 570 onl curative treatment of this alarmin 3, Garlick-hill, Upper Thames-street. 
Do. from let June 68,935; 81,800) 101,136) 85,274) 90,334 y is still successfully practised by Dr. MER- Oct. 4th, 1850 
of Town .. J 52s. Od. | 53s. 0d. | 42s. Od. | 398, 6d. | 398. 6d. | Fab. "this remedy is uniformly AI Commercial-road, N 
WOOL, Crry, Monday, Feb. 3.— The imports of Wool into and double Rupture, in male or female, of any age, is| Gentlemen,—Having been troubled — 2 
London last week were 230 bales from South Australia, 497 from easy and in , requiring no con- | winter cough, I always look forward with snxiety te Oo) bent 
Rouen, 16 from Germany, and 145 from Mogadore. The wool &c., and free, with instructions for — * ; pom empertenss, that when enes Sy ens — 
trade is steady for most puons. use, Ke., om receipt of at the Hol- will abide with me until the spuing. by a 
Ta eae eet Be | eae coy donut ee 
r uota 
is rather more inquired for. ‘There is still a dull de- | ease, however bad or long-standing, a perfect eure is guasan- | box my, 7 r 2 
—.— all kinds — — 885 Wools, and to force sales a | teed. Dr. M. can the ad * — 1 2 1 have derived from the use of your 
ess money wo to be taken. Guinea, imc-uding . 
4 i 1 s. d. 8. 0. This mode of treatment hes received the approval of the | Losenges, you are at perfect liberty — wo hoe 
oa Highland Wool, per 24lbs....... 9 0 to 9 8 highest medical authorities, as the followiug extracts will I am, Gentlemen, your ~_ oe 
te d eeeereee ee eee eeaeeee 0 12 3 testify -— Messrs. Warrick, Garlick-nill. * RAN 
et gee rn... .. 1431 “ This is the only treatment I have ever known to give relief] prepared and sold wholesale by Waenkiex norunza, London 
Laid Cheviot do. . wine 0 is 9 in cases of Rapture. —Liston's Surgery, page 327. and retail by all Chemists and D sts throughout th 
Do. do. Washed . . . 4 0 R |, The quneral guesses of hie treatment te undoabted.”— | eountry. Priew, |e oe BS SEM, VE Sevens. 
te do. seeeee * „„ „ 0 28 0 * 1 Also, Proprietors of the 
Import for the eee — “I treated this Mervard’s success,” 
Previously this year... socvcecocecese ~ OF — Dr. Clarke on “Hernia,” pags 39. a oe ACIDULATED CAYENNE JUJUBES LOZENGES, 


— 


n : 


Fesrvary 5, 


— — — — — 


nkormtst. 


The Monto 


11881. 


— — — 


— — — —— 


Lord Aberdeen in the House ˙ Lords. 


“ Quotations can give no true idea of — character of this work, or of the power of the Author: those who would appreciate 
7. 


either must procure the book. —Specta 


“ IT know not a more admirable 1 * than that which is laid down by an acute and philosophical, as well as pious writer, in 
„ Esq., in his Dissertation on Church Polity.“ “ Vom Dr. Wardlaw's *“* National 


the present eontroversy—Coventry Dic 
Church Establishments Examined,” 


** All these topics are treated in an enlightened, intelligent spirit, and in a searching manner. The bork is already a standard, 
and ia likely to continue so, and be more studied hereafter than heretofore. . . . . 
read, as a rational discussion on the subject of religious establishments. — Te Economist. 


it may be regarded as a classic in a department of literature which is yet very far from having fulfilled its mission.“ — 


Christian Times. 


** Quotations do injwstice to a dissertation so strikingly marked by coherence and completeness.’’— Nonconformist. 


“One of the Best treatises on the question of the age. The logician and the gentleman are conspicuous throughout its pages, 
which are admirably suited to carry conviction to inquiring men who are without the pale of our ordinary tractates. — Kelectic 


Revicw. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL — 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 


37, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, 


LIFE. 


DIRECTORS. 
BENNETT, C., jan., Eeq., Copthall-court. 
BUNNELL, PETER, Eeq., Cheshunt. 
BURTON, JOIN R.. Eeq., Dover-road, 
CARTWRIGHT, R, E-«q., Chancery-lane. 
CUTILBERTSON, F., Leg, Aldersgate-street. 
GARDINER, B. W. Eeq., Princes-street, Cavendish-square. 
GOVER, WILLIAM, Esq , Highgate. 
GOVER, J.. 1. Cole-street North, Dover road. 
GROSER, W., Beq., Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell 
LEVIS, G. C., Esq., Lowndes-terrace, Knightsbridge. 
MILLAR, R. J., Eeq., Holland-grove, North Brixton. 
SANDERS, J., Esq., Sutherland-square, Walworth. 


AUDITORS, 
RINGE, GEORGE W., Hackney-road. 
PORTER, J. LONG, Eeq., Sloane-street. 


BANKERA, 
LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, 


nao. 
JOHN MANN, E-q., Charterhouse- square. 


SOLICITORS, 


— * 


—— 
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Second Edition, in One Vol., post 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


A DISSERTATION ON CHURCH POLITY. 


By ANDREW COVENTRY DICK, Esq., Advocate. 
„A book very ably written, and containing the best arguments in favour of the Voluntary system that I have ever seen.” — 


Messers. WATSON and SONS, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 


PRINCIPLES. 


These Societies adjust equitably the payment and the profits of each Member ; 

And return cach Member the entire surplus, above the cost price to the Ollice of his insurance; 

And lend the amount assured to the Member, should he require it, on security, to be repaid by certaln instalments, the Member 
receiving the amount nett, without any deduction for legal expenses. 

The justice of their principles and their suitability to the wants of the public, have obtained the approbation and recommenda- 
tion of numerous and influential public Journale, and an amount of business very far beyond the most sanguine expectations of 


their foundera,. 


Mr. Dick’s treatise deserves to be widely 


m - — — 
— — — — — — 


BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 


— —— 


FIRE. 
DIRECTORS. 
BLYTH, JOHN, Esq., Alderagate-street. 
CARTWRIGIIT, R. Eeq., Chancety-lan 
CUFF, J. U., Eeq., Sutherland-square, Walworth. 
CUTUBERTSON, F., E-q., Aldersgate-street. 
FREEMAN, G. S., Eeq., Camberwell. 
GOULD, GEO, Esq., Loughton, Essex. 
LOW, JAMES, Eaq., Gracechurch-street. 
MIEKS, THOS., Exq., Upper Clapton. 
OLNEY, THOMAS, Ex<q., Brough. 
WILMSHURST, JOSEPH, Erq., Kensington. 
AUDITORS, 
LATTER, ROBERT, Eeq., Fenchurch-street. 
PEWTRESS, J. W., Esq., Gracechurch-street. 
BANKERS, 
Meesrs,. BARCLAY, BEVAN, TRITTON, and Co., 
Lombard-strect. 
BOLICITORS. 
Meserse, WATSON and SONS, Bouvcrie-street, 
Fleet-street. 


FECRETARY. 
WM. SUTTON GOVER, Esq., F. I. A. 


POLICIES ISSUED. 
) ' aa 
| Life. Investments. Fire. Total — Annuities. | 
Year 2 — | bla | ee 
i | „ 
| No. | Amount, No. | Amount. | No. | Amount, No, | Amount. : No. Rn * 
— — — — —— * — * — — — — — — 
e 257 £419,998 192 | £13,566 || 89 41440 403,561 9 £155 
1818, 311 | 48,039 523 | 30,706 G17 | £258,235 || 1,451 | 336,980 7 270 | 
: | | 
1810. 708 | 107,629 | 450 26,253 | 1,505 619,978 || 2,663 | 753,860 13 280 | 
| | | | 
1850... . 809 | 136,365 || 410 | 27,964 1,6% 656,425 2,890 | 820,754 M4 202 
| — — | —— = — — 
Total ..| 2,085 |€342,031 || 1,575 C0, % 3.80 El, 384.680 7,462 £1,975,158) „ Lc | 
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On receipt of two l'ostage- stampe, the Prospectus, Proposal, &c., will be forwarded. 
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For MARINE USES it possesses the following advantages: 


It is whiter than any other Paint, and retains this whiteness for years,—unaffected by bilge-water, or noxious vapours from 
cargo. The White Paint in the hold of a ship, alter discharging a sugar cargo 
newly painted. Under these and other circumstances, when every other paint hitherto known and tried has fa led, the ** White 
Zine Paint” has preserved the fastness of its colour. Moreover, by virtue of its galvanic action on iron, it enters the pores, and 
forms an amalgam of the two metals, which protects the iron from rust, decay, or incrustation, 


For the GENERAL PURPOSES of the Decorative Painter, the White Zinc Paint“ bas been found unparalleled in whiteness, 


clearness of colour, durability, and beauty of texture. 


For ARTISTIC WORKS in general, this material possesses advantages unattainable by any other paint. It becomes so hard 
as to admit of polishing equal to the finest coach panelling, without the aid of varnish. 


For SANITARY PURPOSES the “ White Zino Paint” is valuable, not alone from its being totally free from every ingredient 
injurious to health, but from its combining chemical qualities, which render it a powerful corrective where contageous diseases 
have prevailed. Furniture or Buildings painted with it are at once disinfected. Paralysis and Painter's Cholic are avoided by 
its use, as well as similar results to the ocoupants of newly painted rooms, Apartments may be immediately occupied, without 
injury to the health of children or the most delicate constitution. 

t becomes cheaper than the common Paint, from its spreading over a much larger surface. 2 ewt. of this Paint covers as much 


8 is usually covered by 5 cwt. of white lead. 


Fach Cask is stamped with the name Ilubbuck,—London,— Patent,” asthe style of the Manufacturers. 


A Circular, with full particulars, may be had of the principal Dealers in Paint, and of the Manufasturers, TIIO MAS HUB- 
BUCK and SON, COLOUR WORKS, OPPOSITE the LONDON DOCKS. 


— — . — * 


MR. BARTLETT’S NEW BOOK FOR CILRISTMAS. 


LEANINGS, PICTORIAL AND ANTI- 
BW QUARIAN ON THE OVERLAND ROUTE. By the 
Author of Walks about Jerusalem,” “Forty Daya in the 
Desert,” “ The Nile Boat,“ Ke. This Volume is illustrated with 
Twenty-eight Engravings on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts. 
Price 16a. cloth gilt. 28. morocco gil“. 
London: A. Haut, Viarur and Co., 20, Patcrnoster-row, 


C\IRLHOOD of SHAKSPEARE’S MRO 


INES.—A series of Fifteen Tales. By Many Cowpen 
Cin. Periodically, in Ove Shilling Books, each containing 
a oomplete story. 

Now ready, 
Tale 1., PORTIA; THE HEIRESS OF BELMONT, 
Tale II., THE THANE’S DAUGHTER, 
Tale III., HELENA; THE PHYSICIAN'S ORPHAN, | 


Smirn and Co., 136, Strand; and Simrkin and Co., Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court, 


-HUBBUCK’S PATENT 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HE WHITE PAINT made from Zinc was pronounced by scientific men in the last century to be 
the most beautiful of all White Paints, and unchangeable for hundreds of years. Experience has justified these com- 
mendations, and conclusively established its superiority over White Lead and — other White Paint hitherto known. The cost 
at that period being several shillings pound, the use has been restricted to A 
Proprietors claim the merit of removing this obstacle to its general adoption. 


W. 8. GOVER, Actuary and Secretary. 


WHITE ZINC PAINT. 


ts, under the name of Permanent White, The 


is found to be as white as the year before, when 


— 
— — 


TENTH EDITION OF 1,000 EACH, 
In 2 vols. price 9s. each, cloth gilt; 134, morocco gilt. 


R. CUMMING'’S APOCALYPTIC 
SKETCHES; or, LECTURES on the BOOK of REVE- 
LATION, delivered in Exeter Hall and at the Scotch National 
Church, Kuseell-street, Covent-garden. This Edition has been 
entirely revised by the Author, who has made important alter- 
ations, and added a comprehensive Ludex to each volume. 


London: A, Han, Win and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


— — — 


Just published, Gratis, 


— 


| 
BOOKS (marked at very reduced prices), relating to 
brunn; the Doctrines, Discipline, Ceremonies, &e., of the 
CHURCH OF ROME; the REFORMATION; the SUPRE- 
MACY OF THE CROWN; &c, &e. Sent post-free on receipt 
of four postage stamps. 


VV. BROWN'S CATALOGUE of ENGLISH 
— 


— — — — — 
— —— bl 


Aeris OF « THE ABOMI 
H NS OF “ . 
111 OF ENGLAND'S ArOS- 


By the same Aathor, Sixpence, 
W HAT OF THE NIGHT? or, England's 


Provocation, and God's Judgments. 
One Shilling and Sixpence, 


N EXAMINATION INTO THE PAST 
AND PRESENT CHARACTER OF THE CHURCH 

OF ENGLAND. 

AY tort and Jones, 8, Paternoster-row. 


~~ 
— — — 


Just published, price 6s., 
Pu SPANISH PROTESTANTS, 
AND THEIR PERSECUTION BY PHILIP II, 


A Historical Work, by Senor Don Apotro pe Castro. Trans- 
lated from the original Spanish by Tuomas Parker, 


MAZZINI. 
Just published, price ls., 


\ AZZINI on the POPE, CATHOLICISM, 
and PROTESTANTISM. Being Letters on the Eney- 

clica of Pope Pius V., and from the Pope to the Council, By 

Joseru MaZzzinti, 

London: Cu enters Girne, 5, Bishopsgate-street- without. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE RELIGIOUS 
TRACT SOCIETY. 
| ABYLON, AND THE BANKS OF THE 


EUPHRATES. (Monthly Volume, No. LXII.) 64. fancy 
paper cover; 10d. cloth boards, gilt enges. 


a fee ent and the TIGRIS. (Monthly 
Volume, No. LXIII.) 6d. fancy paper cover; 104. cloth 
boarde, gilt edges. 

IMs in RHYME, for GIRLS. By Orp 


Hiumenary. I8mo. With Enzravings. Is. cloth boards, 


ISITS to HOLLY FARM. New Series for 
Children. With superior Coloured Engravings, by a new 
process. I/. in an elegant cover. 


MY EMORIAL of ROBERT EDWARD BUR- 


TON; or, The Great End of Life Answered, in the Re- 
moval of a Beloved Youth in the Faith and Fear of God. 18mo, 
With an Engraving. 6d. neat cover. 


YHE LITTL& LAMB. New Series for 
Infant Children. Frontispiece and Wood Engravings. 
Royal l6mo, 4d, fancy cover. 


NEW BROADSIIEETS ON ROMANISM. 
PROTESTANT TRUTHS and PAPAL 


FE.RRORS. 
HE PROTESTANT REFORMATION, 


Adapted for a wide circulation at the present time. With 
Engravings. Each Is. 4d. per quire, containing 91. 


NEW TRACTS ON POPERY. 
TAX CREED of POPE PIUS IV. First 
Series. No. 661. 4+. per hundred, 


JOPERY, a SYSTEM OPPOSED TO 
TRUTH and DISHONOURABLE to GOD. First Series. 

No. 662. 4s. per hundred, 

Depository, 56, Paternoster-row ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


— 


NEW EDITION OF 
rik HYMN BOOK. A Thin Edition, in 


double columas, 18mo, is now in the press, and may be 
had, ther separately or bound up with a beautifully printed, 
Bible. This selection may now be had in FOUR sizes. 


The great Advantages of th Book are— 


1. Its combination in one Book of wards of Fight Hundred 
carefully selected Psalms and Hymne, Three Hundred and 
F sty of which are from Dr. Watts. 

2. The superior character of its arrangement, which, together 
with a novel system of Indexes, renders it a most accessible 
book of reference for public and private worship. 

3. The almost nominal price, bringing it within the reach of 
the poorest Church-member or Sunday Scholar, usual'y unable, 
by reason of their emall means, to purchase the Supplement 
used by the Congregation. 

4. The security that alterations will not be made in future 
editions, the book being stereotyped, so that its continuance 
may be depended on. 


The selection of hymns is remarkably judicious, and the 

indexes are more per’ect than — of the kind that has yet 

fallen into our hauds.“ - Koangelical Thapasine. 

A liberal allowance to Congregations and Schools ordering in 

quantities. A large assortment, in various bindings, con- 

stantly on hand for the supply of home and foreign orders. 

Ministers may obtain Specimen Pages at the Publishers’, upon 
application, free of expense. , 

„„ Congregations desiring It, may have a special Title-page 

th the name of their own Chapel inserted. 


WORKS BY THE REV. A. REED, D.D. 
A New Edition, in foolscap 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth, 


1 THE ADVANCEMENT of RELIGION 
the CLAIM ef the TIMES, A Course of Lectures delivered at 
Wrelitſe Chapel. 
B. —A les copies of the Library Edition, price 6s, each, 
may be had by direct application to the Publishers. 

More calculated to revive the Church than all the books of 
the age put together.“ —Kelectie Review. 


Aleo, by the same Author, 


2. PERSONAL EFFORT and PERSONAL 
PIETY. The Third Lecture and Fourth of the above Series, 
reprinted for general circulation, at 4s. per dozen, 


3. THE REVIVAL of RELIGION, A Nar- 
rative of the State of Religion at Wyeliffe Chapel, during the 
year 1839, Fifth edition, price 4d., or 2is. per 100. 
„We most earnestly recommend the perusal of it.“ — Kran- 
gelical Magazine. 

„An exemplification of the soundest discretion, in union with 
pastoral affection and zeal, full of delightful interest and 
valuable instruction.” - Dr. #ardlaw's Kevival of H-ligion, 


4. TRACTS FOR REVIVAL. To the Thowght- 


lees The Thoughtful—The Young Convert; and the Minister's 
Address to his Neighbours. 4 pp. each, at 4s. per 100. 


5. NO FICTION; a Narrative founded on 


Facte. Tenth Edition, foolscap Svo, with Seven Illustrations. 
Price 6a. cloth. 


6. MARTHA; a Memorial of an only and 
beloved Sister. Third Edition. Imo, cloth 6s. 
Warp and Co,, 27, Paternoster-row. 


— — — —— — — — — — 
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